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brass, time will efface it; if we 
rear temples, they will crumble 
into dust: but if we work upon 


immortal minds, if we imbue 


them with right principles, with 


the just fear of God and love of 
our fellow-men, we engrave on 
those tablets something which 
will brighten to all eternity. 
DANIEL WEBSTER. 
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Houghton, Mifflin & Co.'s 


NEW BOOKS 
Dante's Divine Comedy 


Translated by CHARLES ELIoT 
NorTOoNn, Professor in Harvard University. 
With Notes. In three volumes. I.—HELL. 
12mo, gilt top, $1.25. 

Professor Norton is recognized in America 
and in Europe as not only one of the best 
Dante scholars, but as one of the few masters 
of English prose. His translation of the Di- 
vine Comedy is as literal as is consistent with 
good English. 


Dante's Eleven Letters 
Translated into English by 


CHARLES S. LATHAM, with Introduction 
and Notes. Edited by G. R. CARPENTER, 
Professor in the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, and Secretary of the Dante 
Society. With an Introductory Chapter by 
Professor Charles Eliot Norton. Crown 
Svo, $1.50. 
This translation of Dante’s Letters, which is 
the first ever made in English, won a prize 
from the Dante Society for its excellence. 


What is Reality ? 


By Francis H. Jonnson. 

Crown 8vo, $2.00. 

This is a book of remarkable grasp and 
power, and is a contribution of great value 
toward the solution of some of the deepest 
problems that can engage the mind of man. 


Dr. Holmes's Works 
New Riverside Edition 
Elsie Venner. 


The Guardian Angel. 


gilt top, $1.50 a volume. 


The One-Hoss Shay 


With its Companion Poems, 
How THE OLD HoRSE WON THE BET, 
and THE Broomstick TRAIN. By OLI- 
VER WENDELL HOoLMEs. A_ Holiday 
Book, with sixty Illustrations by HowArD 
PYLE. $vo, full leather binding, $1.50. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, posthaid, on 
receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & (€0., Boston 


11 East 17TH STREET, NEW YORK 
of thrilling incident. which will 
please the boys. 


The Jo-Boat Boys 


By Rev. J. F. Cowan, illustrated by H. W. 
Peirce. 12mo, $1.50. 

“Will take high rank both for its literary merit and for 
its moral tone.””—J/ethodist Recorder. 

**WIll appeal to «very boy who has a particle of sympa- 
thy in his heart.”’—//ome Journal. 

“The boys are real, every-day youngsters such as one 
meets often.”’—Congregationaiist. 

“*His boys are all alive, and keep author and reader 
busy.”—V. V. Observer. 

“* A more heroic and gallant little heart never beat under 
aragged jacket than is found in Tim, the booiblack and 
newsboy whose rescue and regeneration are so vividly por- 
trayed.””"—Cincinnati Commercial. 

For Sale by all Booksellers 

Send for our complete catalogue. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO. 


46 East Fourteenth St., - - New York 


BIBLE 
LANDS 


Crown 8vo, 





STORY of vivid interest and 





The Rev. Dr. Withrow’s 
Illustrated Programme of 
Travel in Egypt and PAL- 
ESTINE will be mailed free on 
request. Address REv. Dr. 
WITHROW, Methodist Pub- 
lishing House, Toronto,Can. 


Do We Need 


New Hymn- 


Books ? 


The standard church music book of to-day is 


Laudes Domini. 


It is the work of Dr. Robinson, 


of whose hymn-books Two Million Copies have 


been sold. 


It is not an experiment,— it is a great 


and enduring success, and it is now being adopted 
by so many churches that the dream of uniformity 
in the use of hymn-books would seem to be soon 


an accomplished fact. 


It has never disappointed, 


nor failed to stimulate congregational singing. 

“An ideal prayer-meeting book,’ Laudes Dom- 
ini for the Prayer Meeting, has recently been 
issued, and the success of. Laudes Domini for the 
Sunday Schoolis well known. These three books 
are entirely independent, but many churches use 
the three with the highest satisfaction. 


Returnable sample copies of the church and prayer-meeting edi- 


tions sent free to pastors for examination. 


A sample of LAUDEs 


DoMINI FOR THE SUNDAY SCHOOL sent, postpaid, for 35 cents. 
Churches contemplating a change in hymn-books are invited to 

send for our little book of “ Forty American Churches,” containing 

pictures of some new and famous churches in which LAUDEs DoMINI 


is used. 


Also a list of hundreds of other churches using it. 


Our 


little vest-pocket book of “ International Lessons and Golden Texts” 
is sent free upon request to all Sunday-School workers. 


THE CENTURY CO. 
33 East 17th Street, New York. 





MUSIC 


Sabbath Day Music 


A superb book, full sheet size, heavy paper, engraved 
plates. Very comprehensive. 39 pieces for piano or 
organ. 


Choice Sacred Solos 
39 songs for Soprano, Mezzo Soprano, and Tenor. 
Choice Sacred Solos for Low Voices 
40 songs for Contralto, Baritone, and Bass. , 
Choice Sacred Duets 
30 beautiful duets by standard authors. 
Song Classics, Vols. 1 and 2 


Two volumes, each with about 40 classical songs of 
acknowledged reputation. 


Piano: Classics, Vols. 1 and 2 


Two large volumes, full music size, containing 44 and 
31 pieces ey. Only the best composers 
are represented. 

Young People’s Classics, Vols»*1 and 2 


Each volume contains about 50 pieces of easy but 
effective music. 


Any volume, postpaid, in Paper, $1; Boards, 
#1.25; Cloth Gilt, $2. 


Oliver Ditson Company, Boston 


C. H. DITSON & CO. Jj. E. DITSON & CO. 
867 Broadway, N. Y. 1228 Chestnut St., Phila. 








For Singing Teachers and all 
Musical People 


LEASON & LAFFERTY’S 


GRADED COLLECTION 


_ Contains improved and simple methods for Learn- 
ing to Read Music at Sight. 
_Glees, Part Songs, etc., by Popular Authors, fur- 
nishing music for all occasions. 
Price, 60 cts. by Mail 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 


81 Randolph St., Chicago. 76 E. oth St., New York. 


A Month and board, or highest com. 
S mission and 30 dayscreditto Agents, 

Teachers,Students, Young Men 
P. W. ZIE 





or Ladies tocanvass for New Book. 
GLER & CO., Philadelphia, Pa., or St. Louis, Mo. 





Of Making Books, 


there is no end, and the following list comprises 
some of the best: 


The Story of a Musical Life, An 
Aeosograney by Geo. F. Root. Cloth, $1.25. 
Gospe ym ns No. 6, the new Gospel Song 
book y Sankey, McGranahan and Stebbins. 35c. 
by mail. Musical —_ A system de- 
signed to cultivate the art of analyzing and criti- 
cising music. By A. J. Goodrich. Cloth, $2.00. 
The ie gy Banjoist. A standard 
method for this favorite instrument. By F. W. 
M leranngeig $1.00. Popular College 
Songs. he best collection of its kind ever 
issued at a low price. Compiled by L. Honore oli 
Harvard College. Zo. 

Florens, the Pilgrim. A beautiful Can- 
tata for children and adults. By David Gow and 
Geo. F, Root. 30cents. Jacob and Esau. 
A Cantata for Adults. By A. J. Foxwell and 
Geo. F. Root. s5o0cents, 


Any of the above sent postpaid on receipt 
of price. 
THE MUSIGAL VISITOR contains Anthems and Organ Vol- 
fe oirs and Or; 


untaries for anists. Price 1scts.; $1.50 a year. 
Special terms to Clubs of five or more. 
——PUBLISHED BY—— 


THE JOHN CHURCH CoO., 
74 W. 4th &t., 18 E. 1 6th &t. 
OINCINNATY, 0. NEW YORE 





The New Song Book used at Mr. Moody’s 
Northfield Conference, 


GOSPEL HYMNS No. 6 


By SANKEY, McGRANAHAN, and STEBBINS, 
SENT BY MAIL ON RECEIPT OF 36 CENTS. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO 


74 W. ath St., Cincinnati. | 76 E. oth St., New York. 
13 E. 16th St., New York. | 81 Randolph St., Chicago. 








For an thing either by or 
about Henry Ward Beecher 








Fords, Howard & Hul- 


Beecher is oding his long-time Pub- 
bert, 30 Lafayette Place, Bo oks 
New York City. E 

66 K I S S I N G ” 


An amusing, interesting, and instructive book. ‘Tells 
all about kissing from the earliest days to the present time. 
Price, 25c.; of booksellers or by mail. 

Address UNION BOOK CO., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Trade supplied by C. T. Dillingham, N. Y 
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The Christian Union 
is a weekly Family Paper of 
forty pages. The subscription 
price is $3 a year, payable in 
advance. 


Postage is Prepaid by 
the publishers for all subscrip- 
tions in the United States, Can- 
ada, and Mexico. Forall other 
countries in the Postal Union 
add $1.04 for postage; for 
South Africa, add $2.08 


Club Rates are as follows: 
Two new subscriptions, $5; one 
renewal and one new subscrip- 
tion, $5; five new subscriptions, 
$10; one renewal and four new 
subscriptions, $10. 


New Subscriptions may 
commence at any time during 
the year. 


Receipts.—We do not send 
receipts for subscriptions unless 
the request is accompanied with 
stamp. The date on your label 
will indicate within two weeks 
that the remittance was re- 
ceived. 


Changes of Address.— 
When a change of address is 
ordered, both the new and the 
old address must be given, and 
notice sent one week before the 
change is desired. 


Discontinuances.—Sub- 
scribers wishing The Christian 
Union stopped at the expiration 
of their subscriptions should 
notify us to that effect, other- 
wise we shall consider it their 
wish to have it continued. 


How to Remit.—Remit- 
tances should be sent by Check, 
Draft, Express Order, Money 
Order, payable to order of THE 
CHRISTIAN UNION COMPANY. 
Cash and Postal Notes should 
be sent in Registered Letter. 


Letters should be addressed : 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place, 
New York. 
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Outings 


FHEREVER 
you wish to 
go this win- 
ter, the Rec- 
reation Department 
of The Christian 
Union can _ render 
you valuable service. 
Circulars describing 
the places you wish 
to visit, and time- 
tables to show you 
how to get there, will 
be sent you on re- 
quest by return mail, 
without charge. 





The Recreation Depart- 
ment has received and 
satisfactorily responded 
to three thousand seven 
hundred and ninety-nine 
letters asking for infor- 
mation about railways 
and pleasure resorts 
during its first year. 
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WE MAKE 
SOLID SILVER ONLY, 
AND OF BUT 
ONE GRADE—THAT OF STERLING, 5925, FINE ; 
THEREFORE 
PURCHASERS SECURE 
ENTIRE FREEDOM FROM 
FALSE IMPRESSIONS, 
AND THE QUESTION 
“is IT SILVER OR IS IT PLATED?” 
IS NEVER RAISED 
CONCERNING 
A GIFT BEARING OUR 
TRADE MARK. 


Writing Mra Co. 


Silversmiths, 





The “Clara” Cup. 
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& 16th St., 


NEW YORK. 
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FURS sates 


and E’xclusive Styles 


R. A. JAECKEL invites an inspection of his new creations in CAPES, 

JACKETS, LONG COATS, Etc., for. the present season, at such 

prices as are consistent with Style, Durability, and Good Workmanship. His 

supervision is given to the manufacture of all garments; also selection of skins. 

Anticipating the advance in price of sealskin, special attention has been paid to 

the production of elegant garments, which far surpass those of former years in 
style and finish. 


Capes, 
Jackets, 
Wraps, 
Etc. 








RECEIVER OF 
GOLD anv SILVER 
MEDALS 


EXPOSITION, 
1889. 


a, FAECKEL, Furrier 
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We have not only made over half a million wire mats, but 
our annual sales equal go per cent. of the total in our line. 


HARTMAN MFG. CO.; Works, Beaver Falls, Pa. 
Branches: 102 Chambers St., New York; 508 State St., Chi- 
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By mutual agreement, the Ec- 
clesiastical Department recently 
formed by 
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Union Square, N. Y. 
has been transferred to 
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333 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 


where the business will be car- 
ried on and extended. 
By special arrangement, all work in pre- 
cious metals will be executed by Tiffany & 
Co., Union Square, thereby receiving their 


guarantee for excellence of workmanship 
and material. 
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~ The Outlook 


T is a matter of public regret that the attempt to 
secure a fair and free open discussion of the politi- 
cal issues in Massachusetts failed. ‘The Democratic 
Committee first proposed a discussion with the 
Republican candidate for Governor, and, on his 
declining, with Mr. Henry Cabot Lodge. Mr. 

Lodge chose to regard this proposition as a challenge 
to a duel, which gave him the right to choose the weapons, 
and treated the formulation of the issues to be dis- 
cussed as the weapons for the duelists. The Demo- 
cratic Committee would not agree to any such restriction 
of the discussion as Mr. Lodge stipulated, and the project 
fell through. In Ohio, however, the same attempt was 
successfully carried through, the Republicans doing most 
to further it, and on Thursday of last week Governor 
Campbell and Major McKinley met at Ada in joint debate. 
An audience of nearly twenty thousand gathered in the 
little town to hear them. Governor Campbell made 
the opening speech. He began with a somewhat lurid 
picture of the wretchedness of the wage-earners, and the 
danger that America, like Egypt and Persia, would be 
overthrown by the increasing concentration of her wealth 
in the hands of the few. When, however, he left off 
ancient history and prophecy and took up the paramount 
issue of the present campaign, loose rhetorical figures and 
looser statistical figures ended. Thenceforward his argu- 
ment was worthy of any audience in the country, however 
close thinking and well informed. One point that he 
made was not only acute, but original. The protec- 
tionist contention, he said, that the American consumer 
does not pay the tariff tax, means that the foreign pro- 
ducer pays it, and that the goods are sold here at the 
same price as if there were no tariff. “If that be true,” 
he continued, “if goods come into this country at the 
English price, then we already have free trade with Eng- 
land and all the world.” But the points which told the 
most were less subtile. To the farmers he addressed 
the statement that, according to the National census, the 
appraised wealth of the State had increased $243,000,000, 
while, according to the State Board of Equalization, the 
value of the farm lands had decreased $98,000,000. To 
the laborers he appealed by asking any one of them who 
had had his wages raised since the McKinley bill was 
passed to stand up and be counted. No one stood up, and 
a perfect storm of applause swept over the audience. 


@ 

Major McKinley began his rejoinder by taking up the 
great issue which Governor Campbell had absolutely 
avoided. His discussion of the silver question was masterly. 
“The cost of the silver in the silver dollar has averaged 
to the Government 80 to 81 cents, and the difference 
between what the Government paid for the silver and the 
face value of the silver dollar amounted in twelve years to 
$67,000,000 for 63,000,000 people. . . . Free and unlimited 


coinage would invite the silver producers of the world to 
bring their 76 cents’ worth of silver to the mints of the 
United States to be coined into silver dollars of the Gov- 





ernment, compelling this people to take it for 100 cents. 
The Republican party says that if there is to be any profit 
in this matter of money-making it should go to the Gov- 
ernment.” Upon the tariff question Major McKinley 
maintained the discussion upon the same high level on 
which Governor Campbell had placed it. Major McKin- 
ley’s modern history was, it is true, as unscientific as 
Governor Campbell’s ancient history. He represented, 
for example, that the effect of the “free trade” tariff of 
1846 was to decrease exports during the next five years ; 
whereas the official statistics show that our exports in- 
creased from $109,000,000 in 1846 to $188,000,000 in 
1851. But Major McKinley, like Governor Campbell, 
cited partisan authorities for the partisan history which 
he gave. The most telling points Major McKinley 
made were when he said: “ Governor Campbell and I 
once voted together against the free and unlimited coinage 
of silver,” and again when he told how many times the 
Governor had voted with him on the tariff question. 
Altogether the debate was in a high degree enlightening 
as well as enlivening, and the printed reports of it will 
reach an audience of readers compared with which the 
gathering at Ada was but a handful. Such debates ought 
again to be the order of the day. It is doubtful whether 
any one event exercised a greater educational influence on 
the country than the famous debate between Lincoln and 
Douglas in Illinois. 
® 


It is a long time since the English political world has 
been subjected to such a shock as last week, when the 
unexpected and almost simultaneous deaths of Mr. Par- 
nell, Mr. William H. Smith, and Sir John Pope Hennessy 
were announced. Naturally, the greatest interest was felt 
in the death of Mr. Parnell, who for several years past has 
been, next to Mr. Gladstone, the most prominent figure in 
English politics; in some respects he has not yielded place 
in popular interest even to the great Liberal statesman. It 
is evident now, by the confessions of Mr. Parnell’s most 
intimate friends, that he had been failing in health for 
months past, but his sudden death, which took place at 
Walsingham Terrace, Brighton, on Wednesday of last week, 
was due to an acute attack of rheumatism and congestion 
of the lungs. Mr. Parnell, singularly enough, belonged to 
the very class which he has so often denounced—the 
English land-owning class in Ireland. His great-grand- 
father was for many years Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
the Irish Parliament, and other members of his family 
have been men of distinction in public affairs. His 
mother, who is still living in this country, is a daughter of 
a well-known American naval officer, Admiral Charles 
Stewart. Mr. Parnell was educated at the English pri- 
vate schools and at Magdalen College, Cambridge. He 
entered politics in 1874 as High Sheriff of the county of 
Wicklow, where he was born. In 1875 he was returned 
to Parliament for the county of Meath, but took no prom- 
inent part until 1876, when he gave a hint of his 
future policy by leading a stubborn fight against the Gov- 
ernment. In 1877 he introduced a bill the object of which 
was to facilitate the purchase of their holdings by the ten- 
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antry of the disestablished Irish Church ; the bill was, of 


course, thrown out. 
® 


From this time forward Mr. Parnell came more and more 
to the front as the leader of the Irish party. In 1878 he 
was elected President of the Home Rule Federation. In 
1879, after a succession of three bad harvests in Ireland, 
resulting in universal distress, Mr. Parnell joined the new 
land movement and became President of the “ Irish National 
Land League,” the objects of which were to bring about a 
reduction of rack-rents and to facilitate the obtaining of 
the ownership of the soil by the occupiers. In the same 
year he visited this country in order to raise funds for the 
new organization. This League became the most power- 
ful of all the modern organized Irish movements, and its 
executive officers were subjected to prosecution by the 
Government. In 1881 the Government introduced a Coer- 
cion bill, against which Mr. Parnell headed a severe and 
harassing fight for seven weeks, the policy of obstruction 
having been fully developed under his leadership. In 
October of the following year he was arrested and lodged 
in Kilmainham Jail. The Government proclaimed the 
Land League as an illegal association, and Mr. Parnell and 
his colleagues issued the famous “ No Rent” manifesto. In 
May, 1882, he was released, and now began the greatest and 
most influential period of his life. His hold upon the Irish 
was such as no other leader had ever acquired ; he was the 
idol of his country ; while as a parliamentarian his effect- 
iveness was indicated by the fact that during the next five 
years he converted a large part of the Liberal party, with 
Mr. Gladstone at its head, to the Irish Home Rule cause. 


® 


In 1886 Mr. Gladstone introduced his famous bill for 
giving Ireland a Parliament of its own, and the right of 
self-government within certain limits. A considerable 
section of the Liberal party refused to support the bill, and 
it was defeated. Parliament was dissolved, an exciting 
campaign followed, and the election resulted in the defeat 
of the Liberals and the coming into power of the Conser- 
vatives, with Lord Salisbury at the head of the Govern- 
ment. Mr. Balfour became Secretary for Ireland, an 
office in which he has shown, whatever criticisms may be 
made upon him, great firmness and steadiness of grip. In 
1887 and ’88 the London “ Times,” in a series of articles 
entitled “ Parnellism and Crime,” accused Mr. Parnell of 
complicity with various crimes against order in Ireland, 
and published a great mass of documentary evidence, 
including alleged letters of Mr. Parnell. The dramatic 
character of the trial which followed has not been forgotten. 
Piggott, who had furnished the letters, broke down upon 
cross-examination, confessed that he had forged them, fled 
to Spain, and committed suicide. Mr. Parnell was never 
stronger than at the close of this trial. But what his 
enemies could not do he did himself, in his unhappy con- 
nection with the O’Shea family, in his turning upon his old 
allies and friends, and in his bitter and unscrupulous con- 
duct of Irish affairs during the last year and a half. The 
painful story need not be repeated here. One would be 
glad to forget it in the hour of death, if death itself, by its 
solemn completeness, did not bring before the mind the 
whole story of the man’s life. 


® 
A man of very different type was the Right Honorable 
William Henry Smith, the First Lord of the Treasury, and 


the Conservative leader in the House of Commons, who, 
after a long illness, suffered a sudden relapse and died on 
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Tuesday of last week. Mr. Smith’s career was a highly 
honorable and very significant one. He was the son of 
a well-known bookseller and news-agent. After a grammar- 
school education he became a partner in his father’s firm, 
and gave early promise of success by reason of his patience, 
perseverance, shrewdness, and suavity of manner. Under 
his guidance the business with which he was connected, 
and of which he became the inspiration, became the fore- 
most instrumentality in England for the distribution of 
current literature of all kinds through its agencies in the 
principal railway stations of the Kingdom. It is to this 
house that what has been called the “railway novel” may 
be said to owe its existence. Mr. Smith was defeated in 
an attempt to enter Parliament from Westminster in 1865, 
but three years later contested the same district against John 
Stuart Mill with success. Although not prominent in his 
Parliamentary career as a debater, his ability and business 
aptitude secured him prompt recognition, and in 1874 he 
was appointed Financial Secretary of the Treasury. Three 
years later he became First Lord of the Admiralty on the 
appointment of Lord Beaconsfield. He effected many 
reforms in the direction of sound business management. 
In 1885 Lord Salisbury appointed him Secretary of War, 
and in the following year he held the position of Chief 
Secretary of Ireland for one week, when the Ministry went 
out of power. On the return of Lord Salisbury to office 
Mr. Smith was again appointed Secretary of War, but 
gave up the position to assume the duties of First Lord of 
the Treasury and Government leader of the House of 
Commons. Although never a fluent or powerful speaker, 
Mr. Smith’s tact, firmness, patience, judgment, and thor- 
ough business knowledge of the day gave him great influ- 
ence with both parties, and the death of no Englishman of 
recent years has called forth a more general or generous 
recognition of unblemished character and of a high degree 
of executive ability. Although a tradesman, and therefore 
in the middle class, Mr. Smith attained one of the highest 
places in the English Government’; and although a Con- 
servative, and a leading member of a Conservative Min- 
istry, he was, in his own career and character, a good 
illustration of the principle of democracy. 


® 


The question at issue in the Norwegian elections which 
are now in progress is the complete co-ordination of 
Norway and Sweden in the Union. By the Union charter 
of November 4, 1814, the smaller country was guaranteed 
on paper an independence which was merely nominal, 
for a Swedish viceroy was to reside in Christiania and 
govern in the name of the King of Sweden. From this 
provincial relation the Norwegian Storthing has, by an 
admirable, stanch pugnacity and stubborn perseverance, 
gradually emancipated the country, until now but one 
remnant of the old subordination is left, viz., the exclusion 
of Norway from the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. The 
united kingdoms are now represented abroad by ministers 
and consuls, who may belong to either nationality, but 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs, who, in connection with 
the King, guides the foreign policy of the Union, has 
hitherto always been a Swede. As Norway’s commercial 
interests are by no means identical with those of Sweden, 
and her foreign trade is more considerable, the Norwe- 
gians claim the right not only to be heard, but to have a 
voice in deciding questions of foreign policy. To this 
end they demand a minister of their own, who shall repre- 
sent the interests of Norway in the King’s Council. They 
assert that, so far from disrupting, such an arrangement 
would strengthen the Union by removing the last cause of 
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international jealousy. ‘This is the contention of the Left, 
or Liberal-Radical party, while the Right, or Conserva- 
tives, prophesy all sorts of disastrous consequences from 
the adoption of such a programme. They maintain that, 
the very reason that the foreign interests of the two 
countries are at times antagonistic, a Norwegian minister 
would either be useless or would, by insistence upon 
his rights, introduce complications which might lead to 
war, foreign interference, and the disruption of the Union. 
An intermediate party of dissidents from the views of the 
Left—the so-called Moderates—hold the middle ground 
between these two extremes. The present Ministry, 
Steen’s, whose existence is at stake in the present election, 
represents the Radical-Liberals. The two other issues of 
the campaign, which have been somewhat dwarfed by the 
ministerial question, are universal suffrage and direct 
taxation. According to present appearances it seems 
probable that the Left will secure a majority. Unless it 
rolls up a good working majority, the Ministry will be 
heavily handicapped in the parliamentary struggle upon 
which it is about to enter. For to push through such a 
radical programme by a scant majority would be a perilous 


undertaking. 
® 


Our recent publication of Dr. Hinman’s sympathetic 
account of compulsory insurance in Germany makes it 
fitting that we should notice the criticisms of this system 
presented by Professor Geffcken in the “ Nineteenth 
Century” for last month. Professor Geffcken indorses as 
heartily as Dr. Hinman the laws requiring the insurance of 
employees against accident and sickness, but maintains 
that insurance against old age and infirmity is a different 
matter. He believes that employers ought to insure their 
workmen against the accidents that occur in their works, 
and that the workmen who are well ought to support their 
comrades who are sick. But he does not believe that the 
workingmen of Germany are able to pay the contributions 
necessary to provide insurance against old age and inva- 
lidity. ‘The new law providing for such insurance requires 
every workman to pay from boyhood $2.35 a year, while his 
wages are lowered by a like amount in order that his 
employer may meet his assess:nent, and his taxes are 
raised by a like amount in order that the public treasury 
may contribute its third. It is not likely, perhaps, that 
the entire contribution of the employers is shifted off 
upon the workmen, but the State’s contribution is thus 
shifted. Moreover, the imperial treasury in Germany, as 
Professor Geffcken points out, is not filled by an income 
tax falling upon the propertied classes, but by indirect 
taxes upon articles consumed by the poor. Baron Malt- 
zahn, the Secretary of Finance, has already alleged the 
needs of the insurance bureau as reason for maintaining 
the tariff on grain in the face of threatened famine. This 
tax on grain raises the price of wheat grown in Germany 
as much as the price of that grown abroad, so that the 
workman pays a heavier bread tax to the protected land- 
lords than to the Government. It was, perhaps, this fact 


which led the landed aristocracy to support the insurance 
bills. 
® 


At all events, all these payments are made by the work- 
men (and workingwomen) from the time they are sixteen, 
and yet the old age pension does not,commence until they 
reach seventy. Half of them never pass fifty. When the 
pension does begin, it is inadequate for their support, 
ranging from a minimum of $20 year to a maximum of $60. 
But, aside from these difficulties, there is another which 
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cannot be lost sight of. The administrative work of the 
Government has been vastly increased. The cost of this, 
says Professor Geffcken, is enormous. Besides, there is 
endless irritation to the insured. The number of those 
claiming to be seventy years old has so far exceeded ex- 
pectations that the officers have become rigorous in de- 
manding proofs, witnesses, medical evidence, etc. Next 
year, when the clauses providing insurance against in- 
validity come into force, these expenses will be greatly in- 
creased, and Professor Geffcken expresses doubt whether 
the system will not break down of its own weight. In his 
view upon these points, the author's partisanship comes 
into play. The administrative expenses of the German 
system are not nearly so great as in private companies, 
where they often eat up half of what is paid by the insured. 
The German workmen get back the most of what they pay 
into their insurance bureau, but at the same time they get 
back nothing that they do not payin. The State Socialism 
which receives its chief support from the aristocracy and 
encounters its chief opposition among the working classes 
is not likely to seriously disarrange the present distribution 
of wealth. 
® 

The recent flurry in diplomatic circles, caused by dis 
turbing reports from Constantinople, has brought out two 
facts very clearly—the sensitiveness of the great Powers 
to anything looking like a disturbance of present relations, 
and the reluctance of the same Powers to take any decisive 
step. The suppressed feeling of apprehension is so uni- 
versal and so great that the least rumor of change sends a 
tremor through Europe. On the other hand, the dread of 
war is so stron$ly felt that no great Power seems to be 
willing to incur the responsibility of starting the avalanche. 
This intense consciousness of responsibility, which seems 
to be shared by all the great Powers, is unquestionably the 
most hopeful feature in the situation. As armaments are 
increased and expenses piled up, the deadly character of 
the next great struggle is more and more deeply impressed 
on the mind of Europe, and so great is the shrinking from 
the possible calamities of such a struggle that, except in 
the heat of passion or in a sudden outburst of national 
feeling, it looks now as if no government would be willing 
to initiate the strife. The suppression of the disturbances 
attending the presentation of “ Lohengrin” in Paris, the 
modification of the passport restrictions in Alsace and 
Lorraine, the very temperate attitude of the German Gov- 
ernment toward the Russian loan, the unusually pacific 
character of recent speeches by the German Emperor, the 
German Chancellor, and other public officials, all indicate 
the reluctance of the great Powers to take any step which 
may decisively change the present satus quo. 


@ 





Facilities for travel and for transportation of mails and 
merchandise are being steadily increased the world over. 
The opening of an English route to China and Japan 
across British America was one important movement 
toward bringing mearer together the centers of Eng- 
lish trade, and the English post-office has been recently 
negotiating with a view to an arrangement for the trans- . 
portation of the mails to India, via Vienna, Belgrade, and 
Salonica, thus materially shortening the time. The Orien- 
tal Express from Strasburg makes the time from London 
to Belgrade in a little over two days; from Belgrade to 
Salonica in twenty-two hours, with the expectation of a 
reduction to fourteen or possibly to a still shorter time ; 
from Salonica to Port Said in fifty hours, and it is expected 
that this time will be still further reduced; so that the 
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journey from London to Port Said may be made in four 
days and a half—a reduction of twenty-four hours on the 
present time between the two points, the present route 
through Brindisi taking at least five days and a half. No 
doubt the English post-office has other objects in sight ; 
one of them being, very likely, the securing of an alternative 
route in the event of war. The new arrangement, if car- 
ried out, will benefit the tourist no less than the English 
mail service by making the journey to Athens much easier 
and shorter than at present. 
® 


From the account given‘on another page, as well as from 
private reports from other sources, we judge that, if the 
interest of the Lake Mohonk Conference did not center 
on the question of law for the Indian, this was, at all events, 
the most important problem presented for its consideration. 
Apparently the missionary boards are now generally ready 
to have the National Government take up the work of 
secular education, and are prepared to abandon the con- 
tract system as fast as the Government will provide any- 
thing better. The importance of civil service reform was 
urged on the Conference, but there appears to be no 
method of securing it except by arousing a public senti- 
ment which will compel the respect of place-hunting politi- 
cians. But the necessity for law for the Indian is immedi- 
ate, and there is no reason why immediate steps should 
not be taken to secure it for him. The Indian Associations 
of the country could do nothing better than combine in 
sending a committee to Washington this winter to press 
upon Congress the importance of the necessary legislation. 
Education for the Indian will only enhance his misery if 
it awakens in him desires and teaches him what are his 
rights, while he is left helpless to secure theone or defend 
the other; and land in severalty will be a doubtful boon if 
he is left without adequate means for protecting his life 
and his property. The first war-cry of the Lake Mohonk 
Conference was, “ Down with the Reservation !” and the 
reservation is disappearing quite as rapidly as the Indian 
is prepared for freedom. The second war-cry was, “ Uni- 
versal Education,” and the Government is acceding to the 
demand made upon it by Christian philanthropy and 
National patriotism, and is working out a plan, compre- 
hensive and thorough, for universal education. Now its 
war-cry should be, Law for the Indian. The same earnest- 
ness and the same methods which secured liberty and 
education for the red man will also secure for him that 
law without which civilization is impossible. 


® 


The daily papers announce a proposal for a new trans- 
lation of the Bible, including not only the Old and New 
Testaments, but also the Apocryphal books. According 
to the plan, these books will not be translated, as in the 
New Revision, by joint conference, but each book will be 
assigned to a special scholar, and his translation will be 
accompanied by explanatory notes. Among the American 
scholars who are mentioned in connection with this enter- 
prise are Professor Toy, of Cambridge; Professors Briggs 
and Brown, of Union Theological Seminary ; Dr. Ward, of 
the “Independent ;” Professor Curtis, of Chicago ; Presi- 
dent Harper, of the Semitic Seminary at Yale; and Dr. W. 
R. Harper, President of the new Chicago University. 
Drs. Driver and Cheyne and Rabbis Montefiore and 
Abrahams are among the English scholars mentioned. It 
is proposed also to indicate by a typographical device the 
different documents of which the Hexateuch is supposed 
to have been composed. Thus, if the plan is carried out, 
the result will be, not merely a translation of the Bible, 
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but to some extent a commentary on and an interpretation 
of it, according to the views of advanced Biblical critics. 
® 


GENERAL News.—A report is published, which as yet 
lacks confirmation, that a convention has been concluded 
between Germany and the United States by which Amer- 
ican cereals are to be admitted into the former country 
free of duty in exchange for the free admission of German 
sugar here. The Methodist Ecumenical Conference has 
been in session this week in Washington; we shall next 
week give a review of its proceedings and|debates Action 
on the liquor bill favored by the Emperor of Germany has 
been postponed for the present ; when the matter came up 
in the Bundersrath last week the bill was strongly opposed. 

Rioting in Rio Janeiro took place on two or three 
days of last week ; the matter in dispute is the succession 
to the Presidency of the country. A legislative com- 
mittee to investigate the conduct of the Pennsylvania 
Auditor-General and State Treasurer is in session in Phila- 
delphia. The investigation, besides reference to the two 
State offices, is directed to ascertain the loss of moneys of 
the State through John Bardsley, and the expenditure of 
State funds. Mr. Parnell’s adherents have issued a 
manifesto declaring that “We can have no fellowship 
with men who hounded to death the foremost man of our 
race.” Mr. John Hoey, President of the Adams 
Express Company, has been removed from that office by 
the Board of Directors, on a charge of having personally 
profited by the “deal” by which the company acquired 
the stock of smaller express companies. 


& 
Mr. Parnell 


It is too early to give a final estimate of Mr. Parnell’s 
work. There are very few persons who have solved the 
mystery of the man’s character; for such a mystery there 
was. He was, apparently, the coldest man in English 
public life; a man of impassive temper, who in times of 
the most intense excitement felt none of the contagion of 
universal emotion, and in the face of the most bitter and 
contemptuous opposition was never stirred even to indig- 
nation; and yet this impassive man, wearing his mask of 
indifference and coldness, aroused such a sympathy in 
Ireland as has never been felt for the most impressionable 
Celtic leader, wielded such an influence as has never been 
lodged in the hand of any other Irishman, and accomplished 
results which promise to be more practical and definite 
than were ever before secured in the history of the Irish 
agitation. ‘There must have been a subterranean fire 
under this covering of snow. In fact, the outbursts of 
petulance and temper which Mr. Parnell displayed in Ire- 
land during the past year showed that his impassiveness 
was due rather to perfect self-control than to the absence of 
strong emotions. The most interesting feature of the man’s 
leadership lay in its entire contradiction of all the tradi- 
tions of personal quality in the Irish leaders. He was 
utterly lacking in all the great Celtic qualities; he was 
defective in imagination, in sensibility, and in spontaneous 
emotion ; there was no trace of sentiment in him; nothing 
of that prime Celtic quality which Matthew Arnold describes 
as “the revolt against the tyranny of the fact.” He was, 
on the other hand, colder, more exact, more passionless 
than any Englishman of his time. He had all the qual- 
ities which the Irishman associates with the Saxon, and 
none of the qualities which the Saxon associates with the 
Irishman, 

It was undoubtedly due to these same so-called Saxon 
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qualities that Mr. Parnell achieved such great results. A 
more impressionable or a more imaginative man would 
have broken down under the tremendous opposition which 
encompassed him for years. It was something worse than 
the inability to move men or to persuade them; it was an 
atmosphere of contempt. ‘To be the leader of a band of 
men so small as to be ineffective in a great legislative 
body, and to be the representative of a race despised by one’s 
colleagues, was a test of endurance which very few Irish- 
men have met successfully. Mr. Parnell had precisely the 
qualities which make a man a leader in such a period. He 
met, not with indifference, but with scorn, the calm superior- 
ity of his English colleagues ; the contempt for the Irishman 
which they expressed in word and attitude he returned with 
an equal contempt for the Saxon. He appeared to look 
down on the English with all the lofty indifference of a 
superior race. He rivaled Lord Hartington in that calm 
assumption of manner which is the offensive char- 
acteristic of some Englishmen. When sneers, cries 
of indignation, protests, and bitter personal attacks 
encompassed him on every side, Mr. Parnell was as 
cool and indifferent as when, later on, the tide ran with 
him with a tremendous impetuosity. It was impossible to 
silence the man and impossible to ignore him, His in- 
domitable will overcame all obstacles. Without natural 
gifts of speech, with none of the qualities of the orator, 
and shrinking from public speech, he nevertheless trained 
himself to speak on all occasions in the House, and at last 
to force attention. Year by year he held on his resolute 
course. At last he found himself at the head of a com- 
pact body of eighty-five men. ‘Tireless patience, indomi- 
table persistence, scorn, contempt, argument, obstruction, 
conquered; he did what no other Irish leader was ever 
able to do: he convinced a great English statesman, per- 
suaded a great English party, and made the Irish question 
the foremost question in the English programme. From 
that moment Mr. Parneil’s work was essentially done, his 
triumph essentially won. Once fairly brought before the 
English people, the Irish question was certain of a thor- 
ough discussion and of a permanent settlement. 

The painful and tragic circumstances of Mr. Parnell’s 
recent career point their own moral. This man, whose 
judgment seemed to be so unerring, who had such perfect 
self-control, who held himself so resolutely the servant of 
his cause, became an offender against the sanctity of the 
home, and so placed himself in opposition to one of the 
fundamental forces of society, and in antagonism to one of 
its fundamental laws. It would have been in the last 
degree perversive of the moral sentiment and the moral 
constitution of society if that offense had been passed over 
with indifference. When to this crime was added viola- 
tion of hospitality and the betrayal of political friends, it 
was inevitable that, among a people who respond in any 
degree to a moral sentiment, the downfall of the man was 
assured, The most obvious result of the moral disaster 
was the decline of the power of the whole man. He who 
had been so masterful became the prey of circumstances 
and of his own passions ; he who had so calmly ordered 
Irish feeling and directed Irish action became the most 
offensive of Irish partisans, illustrating in his own person 
all those riotous and brutal tendencies which the English 
have associated with Irish political life. The man who 
folded his arms in calm contempt of a scoffing Parliament- 
ary majority was seen on Irish platforms shouting, gestic- 
ulating, and cursing like the commonest Irish politician. 
Man’s nature is an organic whole, not a union of facul- 
ties ; and the weakening of any part of it means the weak- 
ening of the whole, When Parnell surrendered his will to 
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his passion, he abdicated the great position which he held, 
and parted with the great powers which he had adminis- 
tered. There is nothing more painful than the fall of a 
man of great position ; but there is nothing more bracing 
than the sovereignty of moral law which such a revelation 
always brings out. It is a thousand times better that a 
great leader should fall and a great cause be imperiled than 
that men should doubt for a moment the certainty of the 
operation of those fundamental laws of morality which 
make life worth living, and which make character the su- 
preme thing that it is in the world. On the side of his 
strength and on the side of his weakness Mr. Parnell has 
made a deep impression on his generation. He was not a 
great constructive leader, of large ideas, broad sympathies, 
generous impulses; he was rather the cool, indomitable, 
successful leader of a despised minority. 


® 
Independent, Not Neutral 


A correspondent complains that we have promised 
neutrality on all political issues, and have broken our 
promise. We have looked carefully through the files of 
The Christian Union in a vain endeavor to find any para- 
graph which implies such a promise. The Christian Union 
is not neutral, but independent. There is no question 
which concerns the well-being of humanity upon which we 
do not mean to inform our readers, and none on which, 
when we are ourselves adequately informed, we shall hesi- 
tate to express our conviction. The policy which ac- 
cumulates a surplus in the Treasury, and pays it out in 
indiscriminating pensions, in subsidies to steamship lines, 
in loans to railroad companies, and in appropriations for 
supposed improvements which confer. no benefit on the 
Nation and little or none upon the district, we believe to 
be thoroughly demoralizing ; and we shall not be prevented 
from saying so by the fact that this policy apparently has 
the sanction of some prominent Republicans. The policy 
of entering into a partnership with the liquor traffic, of 
giving’it a free and unlimited license, of allowing sales on 
Sunday and late into the night, of taking off such restric- 
tions as already exist in law, or practically removing them 
by refusing to enforce them, we believe to be thoroughly 
pernicious and demoralizing; and we shall not be pre- 
vented from saying so by the fact that this policy has the 
sanction of some prominent Democrats. The policy which 
insists that only one method shall be used for the restric- 
tion of the liquor traffic, and that where it is not prohibited 
it shall be put upon the same basis with churches, public 
libraries, hospitals, and other benevolent institutions by 
being exempt from taxation, we believe to be thoroughly 
wrong in principle and injurious in practice; and we shall 
not be prevented from saying so because this principle is 
advocated by prominent Prohibitionists. We believe that 
the proposal to inaugurate the free and unlimited coinage 
of silver without the co-operation of other nations, and 
without reference to them, is financially dangerous ; and 
we shall not be prevented from saying so because this 
policy is advocated by some men prominent in the three 
parties, the Democratic, the Republican, and the Alliance 
party. 

The Christian Union is not neutral upon any question— 
individual, social, or political. It criticises freely all 
policies; it commends freely those which it believes will 
conduce to the public welfare. It simply refuses to 
identify itself with any organization, either ecclesiastical 
or political, leaving its readers to judge for themselves in 
what affiliations and by what methods they can best pro- 
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mote the principles and the policies which they judge to 
be for the public good. 

Neutral in nothing, independent in everything, is the 
motto of The Christian Union. 


% 


Postponed Answers 


There are a great many mathematical problems in the 
working out of which not only knowledge and skill are re- 
quired, but the element of time. Calculations so compli- 
cated and so extended involve a very considerable amount 
of time. There are a great many problems in life into 
which the element of time enters. Those questions which 
can be settled on the instant are the easy questions ; the 
questions which cannot be settled are exhausting and de- 
pressing. A problem may be very painful, but if it can be 
worked out on the moment, one great element of stress and 
strain is removed. If it must be faced quietly, months and 
years together, before the solution is reached, its painful- 
ness is increased an hundred-fold. It is the problems with 
postponed solutions, the questions with deferred answers, 
that sometimes make life almost insupportable. We for- 
get, however, that time itself is one of the answers to many 
of our problems. The real solution of many questions 
which press upon us is not any definite answer which we 
can frame in our thought, but the growth of our own na- 
tures. A great uncertainty has often a very lame ending, 
but its real result is to be found in the moral discipline 
which it has involved. Acute troubles often slowly dissi- 
pate ; they unravel almost unconsciously to those that 
bear them, and it seems as if the result were entirely 
inadequate to the suffering and thought which had been 
involved ; but the réal solution of the problem was in the 
character of the man who was facing it, not in any tangi- 
ble result. Our most difficult problems work themselves 
out through a long process of time, and leave within us 
the answer which we vainly sought to make for ourselves. 
As there are many things which we do not understand 
save as growth slowly opens them to us or opens our na- 
tures to the truth, so there are many pressing and terrible 
questions which we cannot answer until, by patiently facing 
them and bearing whatever pain they inflict, they find 
their answer in our own added strength and deepened life. 


KS 
The Way of Peace 


Last week we gave a large portion of our space to a 
report of the indictment of Professor Briggs, and to a 
discussion of debatable points in theology by Dr. Fair- 
bairn and Professor Hoffman. This week we give no less 
prominence to papers on Church Unity by three eminent 
English representatives of three denominations—Arch- 
deacon Farrar speaking for the Episcopalians, Dr. Hugh 
Price Hughes for the Methodists, and Dr. Joseph Parker 
for the Congregationalists. There is not between these 
two themes, thus represented in two successive issues, the 
incongruity which some readers may imagine. Indeed, it 
is a question whether the heated debate in the Presbyterian 
Church which is almost certain to accompany the trial of 
Dr. Briggs may not indirectly do more to promote Church 
unity than the pacific papers of our contributors. 

Unity to be lasting must be vital and spontaneous. It 
must be a growth, not a manufacture. It must consist of 
teal fellowship in thought and experience, not of skillful 
evasion of issues in creeds and of glittering generalities 
in pronunciamentos. Paul has expressed tersely both 
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the conditions of Church unity and the order in which the 
Church must pursue it: “One Lord, one faith, one 
baptism.” A great deal of effort at unity is futile because 
it pursues a reverse order; endeavors to secure unity of 
symbol before there is unity either in religious experi- 
ence or in the conception of God. The Presbyterian 
Church affords an illustration of the futility of all such 
efforts. Despite its one Confession of Faith, it is not a 
united Church. The difference between Dr. Briggs and 
his prosecutors grows out of radically different conceptions 
of God. We do not worship one Lord because we spell 
his name with the same letters; and it is clear that, how- 
ever they may spell his name, Dr. Briggs and Dr. Birch do 
not have one Lord. Dr. Briggs believes that God is the 
God of the whole earth; that all manhood are His family; 
that He has made access to Him possible everywhere and 
by all His children. Dr. Birch believes that He has shut 
off all access to Him except by the one method of a 
written revelation ; that the Bible constitutes that revela- 
tion ; and that the vast majority of the human race, since 
to the vast majority that Bible is wholly and absolutely 
unknown, have been denied all knowledge of Him, all 
access to Him, all fellowship with Him, and therefore all 
divine life from Him. We do not here consider which of 
these two views is correct; enough to say that evidently 
they are different, and are rooted in different and antago- 
nistic conceptions of God. Whom the one thinks worthy 
of reverence the other refuses to revere. And so long as 
this is the case, so long as the fundamental conceptions of 
God are different, so long the religious experiences will be 
equally wide apart, and the attempt to express religious 
experience by a common symbol, whether it be by object 
lesson, that is, by ceremonial, or by devotional expression, 
that is, by liturgy, or in a philosophical form, that is, by a 
creed, will be idle, because it will be an attempt to express 
a unity which does not exist. Until the Church worships 
one Lord, and possesses one common _ experience, 
unity of symbol will be a sham; and shams are always 
worse than useless, and never so bad as in the service of 
religion. 

Theological strife, then, is not so antagonistic to Church 
unity as it may seem to be. If Presbyterians who have 
the same Confession do not really worship the same Lord, if 
their conceptions of God and his government are radically 
antagonistic, the sooner they discover that fact the better. 
The first step toward the settlement of an issue is the 
discovery that it exists. The expression of theological 
differences will do more than their suppression to 
promote unity. If some Presbyterians believe that God is 
the Father only of the elect and has opened the path only 
to them, and other Presbyterians believe that he is the 
Universal Father, of whom the whole family in heaven 
and earth is named, and that men without a Bible may 
find their way to him through their reason, these two 
classes will never truly come together unless they first 
learn how far they are apart. Putting discordant families 
under one roof does not make them one community. 
There is more unity in a New England village than in a 
New York City tenement-house. 

It is true that an ecclesiastical trial for heresy is not a 
very felicitous method of getting at the truth. It is, to 
speak quite candidly, a trifle barbaric. It divides the 
Church into parties, and has a tendency to exclude the 
noble ambition for truth by the ignoble ambition for 
victory. But if in this world some evil is mixed with all 
good, some good is mixed with all evil; and if the great 
body of the Presbyterian Church see in this trial that 
something more is really involved than the mere personal 
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question whether Dr. Briggs is a loyal Presbyterian or not, 
and something more than the mere ecclesiastical question 
how the Confession of Faith should be interpreted—if 
they see that what is really involved is the nature of God, 
and the possibilities and methods of access to him, they 
may make the trial eventually and really contributory, not 
only to the peace of the Presbyterian Church, but to the 
unity of the Holy Catholic Church, by making it a means 
of at once discovering differences that now exist, and 
ascertaining by a frank, free, and full discussion of them 
which way lies the truth. 
® 


Temperance Theses 


We do not publish some letters which we have received 
from correspondents criticising The Christian Union for 
positions on the temperance question which it does not 
take, because life is too short and space too valuable for 
shooting at a mark; but we state here the positions which 
The Christian Union does take on the temperance ques- 
tion, and if our correspondents wish to discuss these propo- 
sitions, we shall endeavor to make room for such criticisms 
as are both brief and courteous. 

1. Anything to beat the saloon. 

2. That which beats the saloon in Dakota may not beat 
it in New York. 

3. One good thing with which to beat the saloon is local 
option, giving the people of each county, ward, or election 
district the explicit right to determine whether it will have 
saloons or not. 

4. There is no reason why the saloon, if permitted to 
exist, should have the privilege of exemption from taxation. 

We nail these theses up, and are prepared to defend them, 


% 


The death of Mr. Eliot McCormick, announced on another 
page, comes as a personal bereavement to the present editors of 
The Christian Union. Mr. McCormick was for several years 
connected with this journal, part of the time as its managing 
editor, part of the time as its publisher. In both positions 
he won the esteem and affection of his associates. His 
literary taste was excellent; his attention to details—and in 
a newspaper office they are innumerable—was conscientious and 
assiduous; he was exacting toward himself and considerate 
toward others. Yet his perfect courtesy he never suffered to 
obscure absolute truthfulness. The incessant cares of the office 
wore upon a constitution never rugged, and he withdrew from 
The Christian Union, for which he never lost his affection, to 
engage in a business not more congenial, but involving less 
nervous strain. Since his withdrawal he has been an occasional 
and always an acceptable contributor to ourcolumns. His death 
was a release from a hopeless disease, and no one who truly 
loved him would have desired the longer delay of his deliverance. 


& 
The Spectator 


The Spectator has passed a not inconsiderable proportion of 
his life in waiting. If an appointment is on hand he is almost 
certain to be the man to get there first, possibly a few minutes 
too early. The other man, on the contrary, is very likely to be a 
few minutes late. The result is a pause, of greater or less 
length as the case may be, on the Spectator’s part. It is never 
by deliberate intention that the Spectator is too early. He 
prides himself on being punctual. Taught only too well by 
early experience, when he journeyed frequently with a forecasting 
aunt, who was accustomed to reach the station three-quarters of 
an hour before the departure of the train—well taught by this 
youthful experience, he knows that “too swift arrives as tardy 
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as too slow.” Punctuality, he tells himself, is being “on the 
dot,” and he particularly likes to use in his conversation, on all 
suitable occasions, this excellent colloquialism. But the other 
man is perhaps constitutionally behindhand. Or he is the 
victim of circumstances which he is at no great pains to control. 
At any rate, the Spectator is there and the other man is not. 


® 


It has become a matter of some importance what use to make 
of these moments spent in waiting. The Spectator has had 
emulous thoughts of those energetic women, of whom one reads, 
who master a language while waiting for the family to come 
down to dinner. But it is not convenient to carry a grammar 
and lexicon in one’s pocket, and no great progress in an 
unfamiliar tongue can be made without these aids. The memory- 
gymnastics have also had their day, have had their day and 
ceased to be. Systematic effort of any kind has proved very 
unsatisfactory. The natural irritability of mind caused by the 
rapid rise and fall of expectation as the moments go by and 
the other man does not come—this natural irritability is far 
from favorable to vigorous or continued mental action. Impa- 
tience is perhaps the poorest of all mental conditions for work. 


® 


After a variety of expedients, the Spectator has adopted the 
plan of simply observing, with as much interest as he can com- 
mand, the matters and events about him. This method affords 
him not only entertainment at the time, but often food for reflec- 
tion afterwards, and a profitable exercise of memory as he tries 
to recall the exact situation and relation of things. There is more 
to be seen in ten minutes’ time, in the confined space of an office 
or anteroom, than at first appears. But, if it can be contrived 
to pass the period of waiting out-of-doors, the chances of enter- 
tainment and profit are greatly increased. There may seem at 
first to be nothing but a brick wall to look at, or a board fence, 
but, with a pocket microscope brought into use, one often finds 
one’s self, even under such unpromising conditions, introduced 
in an instant to a busy and eventful life. If there is frost or 
snow to be brought under the lens, there is not the cheer of life, 
but there is more of charm and enchantment. Or a bit of 
seemingly dead moss becomes suddenly a rival of the orchids 
one has paid so much time and strength and money to see. In 
the proper season, the Spectator has been present at many a 
mass-meeting of ants, or watched their processions as they 
gravely ascended or descended the trunk of a tree or a crack in 
the wall—apparently often as a mere matter of exercise and 
drill. He has seen them moving their loads, of many times the 
weight and bulk of one of their own number, and marked the 
human characteristics exhibited in their behavior—the group of 
advisers excitedly running about and telling how the task should 
be done; the critics, in still another group, standing idly by, and 
ready to say, “I told you so,” if the load rolls over, and the 
fortunately larger company who take hold with might and main 
and do the work. 

@ 

The woodpeckers, the Spectator observed as he waited a few 
days ago under a tree which was also his trysting-place in sum- 
mer—the woodpeckers are now making use of some of the acorns 
they packed away last June. The upper limbs of the tree are 
now thickly dotted with black holes instead of being dotted, as 
they were last summer, with the protruding yellow cups of 
acorns. Many of the nuts are still left, however, and it takes 
some skillful management with a knife to get one out, so nicely 
are they fitted into their places. Some are already preyed upon 
by creatures smaller and less interesting than the woodpecker, 
but the bird, with magnificent impartiality, takes nut and all, and 
seems to be thankful. But his demeanor at this season is grave 
and shy. What a change from the saucy fellow who pecked at 
our very chair-rods last summer! What he does with himself 
in these winter days, why his resounding hammer is not heard— 
perhaps it is to be heard in the depths of the forest—one cannot 
tell. The Spectator would be glad to follow him as he flies 
back after his dinner to the wood on the edge of the town. But 
here comes the other man at last down the street, and Business 
looms black behind him. 
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The Seat and Sources of Authority in Religion 


In Two Parts—lII. 
By the Rev. A. M. Fairbairn, D.D., LL.D. 


Head of Mansfield College, Oxford 


resuming the discussion, let us start from 
the point reached in the previous paper: 
the agreement and the difference of Dr. 
Martineau and the traditional conserva- 
tive. The position of the former, so 
far as it concerns us here, is twofold : 
(a) Positive,.a philosophical doctrine of 
revelation or authority in religion ; (4) Negative, disproof 
by a critico-historical argument of the Scriptures as such 
an authority. With what he thinks his historical criticism 
Iam not concerned. All that need be said is this: the 
men who most respected him must have most deeply 
regretted the oversights, the omissions, the manifold preju- 
diced and partisan ingenuities of what were meant to be 
his critical chapters. What concerns us is his philosophical 
doctrine and its relation to his negation of Scriptural 
authority. 

What is his philosophical doctrine? ‘The word of 
conscience is the voice of God;” there His speech is 
imperative, proclaims an absolute law., But the law is not 
impersonal, is rather so “inseparably blended with the 
Holy Spirit” that conscience becomes at once “ the very 
shrine of worship” and “seat of authority.” ‘“ Natural 
religion is that in which man finds God ; revealed religion 
is that in which God finds man.” Revelation is, therefore, 
“immediate, living God with living man; spirit present 
with spirit; knowing Him, indeed, but rather known of 
Him.” Revealed religion “is there by the gift of God, so 
close to the soul, so folded in with the-very center of the 
personal life, that though it ever speaks it cannot be 
spoken of.” Now, does this doctrine exclude, as it is 
meant to do, or does it render superfluous, an historical 
revelation, with the authority that belongs to it? Is not 
its logical outcome the very opposite of the one intended? 
Is it possible to have such an authoritative revelation in 
conscience without having far more? The theory is based 
on the notion of the correlated and co-essential activities 
of God and man. Religion can be as little without the 
action of God as without the action of man. Where his 
action is most unqualified and pure, religion will possess 
in the highest degree the character of revelation. For 
what God speaks to the man has more than a mere per- 
sonal or local significance ; it has a universal. The man 
who has most clearly and certainly heard God has done 
more than hear him for himself; he has heard him for the 
world, and the world ought to be able to hear God in the 
man. If, as Dr. Martineau holds, mind can resolve cos- 
mical phenomena into the speech of the causal mind, must 
not conscience be able to find men in history who embody 
the eternal Will? Are there not persons who have acted, 
and still act, like a personalized conscience for the most 
cultivated peoples? And is not this one of the clear func- 
tions discharged by Jesus Christ? And if it is, what is he 
but an authority in religion? And if he is, are not also 
the men who have been most conscious of God and his 
law? But if he and they are authorities, must not the 
record of their consciousness have some value, even of an 
authoritative kind, for the consciences of less inspired 
men? Again, the lives which the more imperatively 
spoken and heard divine law creates must be lives of 
unusual worth, embodying a higher will; and if worked 
into a literature, that literature must possess the quality, as 
it were, of the permanent and abiding personalities. Then, 
do such men or the literature they create come into being 
by accident? Dr. Martineau holds that “the initiative of 
all higher good is with God ;” but if so, then the holiest 
persons are those we most owe to his initiative ; and the 
more clearly a person is the result of God’s initiative the 
more authoritative he ought to be. In other words, the 


more evidently a man is an organ of God for the race, the 
more ought we to conceive Him as possessed of the 
functions and qualities which belong to such an organ. 
And to such functions and qualities authority indisputably 
belongs. But what do these principles involve save 
this: Dr. Martineau’s positive philosophy of authority 
involves the very doctrine of an historical revelation which 
he thought by his criticism to destroy ? 

But, while Dr. Martineau’s positive is the contradiction 
of his negative position, or at least its underlying principle, 
the latter is, taken by itself, no less illogical and defective. 
Neither to him nor to the traditional conservative can we 
concede this, that criticism invalidates the Bible as a relig- 
ious authority. For to what does authority belong? to the 
Book as constituted, or to the constituents of the Book? 
The Bible on any theory did not come into being as it is ; 
it came in many parts, through many persons, out of many 
places and times. What relation has the canonizing or 
codifying process which made it a whole to the religious 
character and authority of the book as such, or the several 
books it contains? Had a book or even fragment of a 
book no religious authority or function till incorporated? 
If this was so, then the canonizing was an authorizing 
process ; it created the inspiration and the authority of 
what it sanctioned. If this was not so, then how can the 
criticism which seeks simply to restore the books to their 
original form, either annul or lessen or even discredit their 
inspiration and authority? This point would be worth 
elaborating were elaboration possible within our limits. 
But one or two things are obvious enough. First, if the 
canonizing process be so inviolable that one cannot touch it 
or its conclusions without discrediting the Scriptures or 
reducing the authority of the Word of God, then let us see 
with what functions and powers we must invest the 
canonizing agents. These agents, and they alone, had 
power to constitute the Word of God; what existed before 
their action was a potential, not an actual, revelation; they’ 
translated its potentiality into actuality. On this theory 
the real organ of God was not the prophet or apostle who 
spoke and wrote, but the body who indorsed and author- 
ized their writings. And what was this body? One hard 
to define ; indeed, incapable of definition. The Catholic 
speaks of it as the Church; history knows it to be not 
one, but a multitude—for the Old Testament, rabbinical or 
Talmudical schools, following the traditions now of the 
temple, now of the synagogue, now of certain classes and 
teachers; for the New Testament, Fathers and heretics, 
councils and custom, local tradition and exegetical schools. 
In order to secure the inviolable veracity and authority of 
the result, we are bound in logic to affirm the infallibility 
of the process and all its factors. Were they capable of 
erring, we could have no sufficient guarantee of the iner- 
rancy of the result. But this becomes an affirmation not 
simply of the infallibility of the Bible, but of all the schools 
and agencies that created it as a text and as a book; above 
all, of the two most mixed and heterogeneous bodies that 
may be euphemistically called the Jewish and the Catholic 
Churches. Apart from the infallibility of the creating 
bodies, the infallibility of the created results cannot be 
maintained. 

But, secondly, the theory is inconsistent with the inspi- 
ration of the books and the men who made the books. 
Their authority is made dependent on the traditional 
canon and on their being what it represents them as being. 
But a law does not become authoritative: by being codified ; 
it is codified because it is authoritative. Soa book does 
not become inspired by being authenticated, canonized, or 
even named. Take Hebrews: it was long outside the 
canon; got into a local before it was received into the cath- 
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olic canon; was denied to Paul, then attributed to Paul, 
and is all but unanimously denied to him again. But 
Hebrews was precisely as much inspired, and possessed of 
exactly as much authority, though it might be an authority 
much less recognized, before as after its incorporation in 
the canon; when it was denied, as when it was attributed, 
to Paul. It is not to their co-ordination and codification 
that the books owe their authority, but to their essential 
character and contents. The tradition or the polemic 
that obscures these hides the authority; the criticism that 
makes them most manifest reveals it. 

But this discussion has helped us to another and most 
important position. Criticism has, by bringing the sacred 
books into relation with sacred history, done something to 
restore them to their real and living significance. Dr. 
Martineau has assailed the books that he might the better 
assail the higher and more divine elements in the history ; 
the conservative, by standing up for a late tradition, has 
lost the history that is in the book. He has turned the 
record of God’s redeeming activity in the world into a 
body of evidences, or a repository of proof-texts; and has 
failed to see how it lives in and through and with the 
people of God. Criticism has, by binding the book and 
the people together, and then connecting both with the 
Providential order of the world, given us back the idea of 
the God who lives in history through his people, and a 
people who live through his Word. The divorce of these 
two has been a calamitous thing for theology, and the 
Church especially, in their relation to the Bible. The 
Church has lost the sense of its own continuity and unity, 
and its dependence for both on the continued activity of 
God by his Spirit through the Word. What this means we 
may the better understand once we have considered some 
of the terms used in this controversy. 

Dr. Martineau speaks of “ the seat of authority,” but the 
position he maintains, the arguments he uses to support it, 
and the terms he employs show that he does not mean 
abode or home, but medium or vehicle, of authority. The 
ultimate or fontal authority is God. The medium through 
which his mind and will are made known is conscience ; it 
is the seat of authority in an altogether secondary sense, 
as the bench is the seat of law. God isthe Source of the 
authority which sits in conscience, as in England Parlia- 
ment and the Crown are the sources of the authority that 
resides in the bench. Dr. Briggs, again, in a more scientific 
and comprehensive spirit, has spoken of three sources of 
authority : Reason, the Church, and the Scriptures ; and by 
“source” he seems to mean something rather different 
from what Dr. Martineau means by “seat.” “Seat” ex- 
presses more the idea of authority possessed and exercised 
by inherent or delegated right; “source” expresses 
more the idea of channel or medium, as a spring, though 
termed the source, does not originate the water it dis- 
charges, but is simply the mouth or opening through 
which it flows to greet the earth. “Seat” thus more em- 
phasizes the place where authority resides, “source ” 
more the vehicle through which it comes—the point, as it 
were, from which it breaks that it may find us. But now 
it is evident that whether, with greater regard to the organ, 
we speak of “seat,” or, with more reference to mediate 
origin, we speak of “source,” what we really mean is 
that authority fontally and ultimately resides in God, but 
that God uses as media or vehicles for the manifestation 
of his authority either, exclusively, the conscience, or, 
more comprehensively, Reason, Church, and Scriptures. 
But if the authority be one, and if it be God’s, it must be 
one as he is one; then it is too varied and infinite to be 
confined or narrowed to one organ, new and distinct for 
each individual, like conscience, and it is too indivisible 
and homogeneous to be broken into varieties by coming 
though three channels like Reason, Scriptures, and Church. 
So far as it is authority it is one authority, and though it 
may be apprehended in varied modes, the modes are not 
opposed but are combined in the unity of consciousness. 
Man cannot apprehend God through the reason without 
reconciling the God he finds there with the Scriptures and 
the Church, nor can he find Him in the Scriptures without 
reconciling Him with the Reason and the Church, nor in 
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the Church without reconciling Him with the Reason and 
the Scriptures. The authority of God.is a unity, and only 
as man apprehends it as such is he more rational, with all 
the modes of his nature in harmony with the modes in 
which God reveals himself. These two unities we may 
term the objective and the subjective, or the unity of the 
ultimate seat and source of authority (God) and the unity 
of the realizing consciousness (man), while between stand 
the three modes in which the authority is manifested, the 
three forms in which it is apprehended and appropriated— 
the personal or the Reason, the social or the Church, and 
the historical or the Word. 

These three modes of manifestation or forms of appre- 
hension are not opposed; nay, they are more properly 
indissoluble, and exist and act altogether if at all. Reason 
is no proud heathen; God made it, made it to seek, to 
know truth, to live by the truth it seeks and knows. 
Rationalism has a bad conventional sense—it means the 
tendency or method that assimilates knowledge to the 
terms of the prosaic understanding. But reason is, as it 
were, a redeemed term. Kant ennobled it; made it 
include both the intellect that speculatively seeks and dis- 
covers truth and the conscience that authoritatively en- 
joins duty. In theology it appears as the synonym of the 
Christian mind, denotes all of man that is concerned in 
the discovery and realization of truth. It ought not to be 
spoken of as if it had never known and been baptized 
into the verities of the Christian faith. Dr. Martineau’s 
reason and conscience are not fresh creations ; centuries 
of nurture are in them; much of what he finds there are 
inherited riches, wealth derived from remembered and 
forgotten ancestors to whom the Scriptures were a living 
authority. He may be content with his inheritance, but 
what this reason and conscience are, they are by virtue 
of what he has received, not simply by virtue of what he is 
and has attempted. This means that reason is now so 
penetrated with Christian elements that a man, even in 
reasoning against historical revelation, cannot purge him- 
self from what he owes to it; and it means more, that he 
has but to be faithful to his reason to be led beyond it, to 
the source of the older formative influences. Certainly, 
though a man by reason may reject revelation, he can 
never without reason either know or accept it. Then 
Church is a large term; it does not denote churches; pol- 
ity is not of its essence, saints and souls are. ‘The priest 
and the presbyter, the bishop and the preacher, are of the 
accidents of the churches, rot of the essence of the 
Church; the sainted father or mother, the holy home, the 
godly man, the living Spirit, are of the essence of the 
Church, not of the accidents of the churches. And it is 
through what is of the essence of the Church that the au- 
thority of God is manifested and apprehended. _ It is holi- 
ness that creates holiness; God in the priest or preacher 
or parent that. creates godliness and obedience in the 
soul. And so, too, the Word of God is a large term; it 
does not denote a closed but a living history, not some- 
thing that is dead, a letter that can be printed in black on 
white, a book which compositors have set up and binders 
have bound and educated people can read. It is living ; 
it has no being without the Spirit of God; were that 
Spirit to be withdrawn, the Scriptures would cease to exist ; 
where they were, a literature would remain, but not the 
Word of the living God. 

The continuance of the Spirit is necessary to the being 
of the Word, and His continuance is the source and secret 
of its authority. Christ is of all historical forces and fac- 
tors of faith and obedience infinitely the greatest, yet he 
lives because the Spirit lives to speak of him and show him 
unto men. Unless, then, the Spirit that gave the Word 
inspire the spirits that hear and receive it, it can be no 
inspired Word. Its authority belongs to it not as literature, 
but by virtue of its being at once the creation of the Spirit 
and the condition and form of his continued activity. This 
was what the Reformers meant by the ¢estimonium Spiritus 
sancti internum, and it was this that made them so inde- 
pendent of the polemic of Rome and the criticial denials to 
which it attempted to drive them. But the Spirit can con- 
tinue and the Word can live only provided each has a 
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medium and a function. The medium for each is the 
Church, the region’ or society of holy souls in which holi- 
ness is created and propagated; and the function is to 
create holiness through knowledge, passing through reason 
into the conscience that commands obedience and the 
heart that speaks in worship. Without this living unity, 
realized in and through the Holy Spirit of Reason, Church, 
and Scriptures, there can be no reign of authority in re- 
ligion, and with it authority cannot but reign. What is 
needed, therefore, to a true doctrine of authority is the 
restoration of the organic union in the Holy Spirit of 
Reason, Church, and Scriptures. Without any one of these 
the very conditions that make it possible are absent. 
Without the Church the Word has no medium to live in; 
without the Word the Church has no truth to live by; 
without the reason the Church has no soul to form, and 
the Word no subject to address ; and without the Spirit 
no one of them has any capability of being as real and 
as religious. If the reason alone be emphasized, we have 
rationalism ; if the Church, as organized and hierarchical, 
we have Catholicism, Roman or Anglican; if the Word, 
as written and a record, we have Scholastic Protestantism ; 
but in none of them have we any doctrine of authority in 
the sphere of religion as spiritual. 

The conclusion, then, is obvious. The authority of the 
Word has more to fear from the tyranny of tradition and 
the schools than from the criticism that seeks to get behind 
the canonized letter to the inspired history. The more it 
succeeds in this attempt, the more will it make clear that 
the Word is authoritative only as it is living, that it lives 
only in and through the Spirit within and for the society 
or souls whose life it creates, and, having created, cannot 
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Heathenesse 
By Louise Imogen Guiney 


No round boy-satyr, racing from the mere, 
Shakes on the mountain lawn his dripping head 
This many a May, for grief that she is dead, 
Our sister once, whose memory must be dear, 
Our sister. When I think how sad-sincere 
Was all her searching, straying, dreaming, dread, 
How of her natural ‘night was Plato bred, 

A star to keep the ways of honor clear, 

I wonder not, that, void of strife and hate, 

The Church of Christ, across abandoned years, 
Tender of things rejected, broke her ground ; 
And that her truest left their child’s estate 
With thought, with salvation, and with tears, 
To man’s austere eternity new-bound. 


% 
A Modern Scotch Castle 


By John D. Champlin, Jr. 


Cluny Castle, the ancestral home of Clan Chattan, is 
situated in the very midst of the Highlands, among the 
hills of Badenoch, in full view of the Grampians, whose 
main chain lies south of it across the little river Spey. Clan 
Chattan, whose representatives were victorious at Perth in 
the battle before King Robert in 1396, occupied the 
districts of Mar and Buchan, extending with its branches 
and dependent septs over most of Badenoch and part of 
Lochaber. Its chief gathering-place, when called together 
by its chief, was the mountain called Creag Dubh (Black 
Crag), about two miles from Cluny Castle. From it the 
clan derived its war-cry, “Creag Dubh Clan Chattan.” 
Like other Scottish clans, Clan Chattan is made up of 
several septs or families, including, besides the Macpher- 
sons, the Macintoshes, Farquharsons, Shaws, and others. 
Among its stranger septs, or those not actually allied by 
blood to the founder of the clan, are the Sliochd Gowchruim 
or Smiths, believed to be descendants of the armorer of 
Perth, the Harry Gow of Scott’s romance, who supplied 
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the place of the missing member of the clan in the battle 
on the North Inch. 

For at least four hundred years a dispute has existed 
between the Macphersons and the Macintoshes in regard 
to the leadership of the clan, and the head of each of 
these septs calls himself “ Chief of Clan Chattan,” but in 
these parts, at least, the owner of Cluny Castle, Macpher- 
son, is considered the male representative of Gillachattan, 
the eponymus of the race, who flourished in the eleventh 
century, and the only one entitled to decorate his bonnet 
with the two golden eagle plumes. Whatever may be his 
Christian name (the present chief is Ewan), he is popularly 
known from his estate as Cluny Macpherson—that is, the 
Macpherson of Cluny—and is commonly addressed simply 
as Cluny. 

The present Cluny Castle, a square, castellated structure 
with small turrets at the angles, is scarcely a century and a 
half old, the more ancient building on its site having been 
burned by the royal troops in the Jacobite uprising of last 
century, when a great part of the Highlands espoused the 
cause of the Pretender Charles Edward, or Prince Charley, 
as he was and still is popularly called. The country 
around Cluny is full of reminiscences of his Quixotic 
crusade against the Hanoverian dynasty, and the houses 
and caves in which he is reputed to have passed the night 
or to have lain hidden when the pursuers were on his 
track are as numerous as Washington’s reputed head- 
quarters in America. The Cluny Macpherson of that day 
was one of his chief supporters, and commanded one of 
the wings of the Prince’s army at Falkirk. He shared in 
all his dangers and trials, and was his constant companion 
while he remained in this locality. On the flank of Creag 
Dubh is still shown the cave in which the two slept on 
the night when Cluny Castle was burned. It is little 
more than a crevice in the rocks, with just room enough 
on the floor for three or four persons to lie at length. Its 
entrance is almost inaccessible, its only approach being by 
a path along the edge of a precipice wide enough for one 
person at atime. No one has slept there, it is said, since 
Prince Charley and Cluny occupied it, but last week two 
New York boys, Masters Harry Whitfield and Denison 
Champlin, “ broke the record,” and returned safe to Cluny 
Castle none the worse for a night on beds of heather and 
bracken with which they strewed the floor, bringing, in 
token of their victory over the “ ghaists” said to frequent 
the cave, twenty-eight rabbits shot on the mountain. 

When Prince Charley went westward, after Culloden, 
Cluny lived in this cave and in others, for he was often 
obliged to change his residence to avoid the “ redcoats,” 
eighty of whom were quartered on his estate for eight or 
nine years, when he escaped to France and eventually 
died there. There is no memorial of him in the Cluny 
burial-ground, a walled inclosure beside one of the lodge 
gates, but his memory is still green among his clansmen, 
and many a story is told of his prowess. Readers of 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s “ Kidnapped” will remember 
the chapter in that fascinating romance devoted to him, 
descriptive of a visit to “Cluny’s Cage” by David and 
Alan on their perilous way through the Highlands. 

The Cluny estate, large as it is—comprising many thou- 
sand acres of mountain, valley, and moorland—was once 
much more comprehensive, including great tracts on the 
south side of Loch Laggan, now the property of Sir John 
Ramsden, Bart. One is surprised, in approaching the 
castle from the comparatively desolate moorlands near 
Dalwhinnie, at the beauty of its surroundings, and the 
stranger who once enters either of its lodge gates sees that 
it is a place of great natural advantages. Though the 
castle itself is almost too much hidden by trees to suit 
American ideas, the approach to it through its densely 
shaded avenues is very striking, and a walk “around the 
burns,” as the charming promenade of two miles through 
its wooded glens beside its two babbling brooks is called, 
is an experience to be remembered by all who visit its 
hospitable roof. This walk, in a summer evening, when 
the twilight extends nearly to ten o’clock, is one of the 
especial delights of Andrew Carnegie, the lessee of Cluny 
during the warm season, and he is never so happy as when 
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going its rounds with a party of congenial friends and 
accompanied by his pet collies, Cluny and Rannoch, unless 
it be when he is sticking thorns into royalty or sowing 
“seditious seed,” as William Black used to call it, among 
royalty’s subjects. 

Under its new auspices the ancient home of the Chief 
of Clan Chattan displays over its entrance three banners 
illustrative of the divided affection of its occupant—the 
Stars and Stripes, the Cross of St. George, and above all 


‘the red Lion of Scotland. These they hang peacefully 


side by side, by day and by night, in sunshine and in 
storm, the most conspicuous objects to meet the eye of the 
visitor who enters its door, emblematic of the good will 
that should prevail among all the English-speaking peo- 
ples. On the late Fourth of July precedence was given to 
the Stars and Stripes, as was natural, and the two brass 
guns on the lawn gave a loud welcome to a day and a flag 
unknown to the Cluny of old. Though some of Mr. Car- 
negie’s Tory neighbors looked askance at so public a cele- 
bration on British soil of such an event, the festival was 
attended by the residents from far and wide, and all the 
school-children of the district were made happy by pres- 
ents—each little girl of a doll, imported expressly from 
America, and each boy of a pocket-knife. More than five 
hundred people were feasted, and the day passed without 
an accident or incident to mar the occasion. This is the 
kind of “seditious seed” Mr. Carnegie sows in the land 
of his birth, where his many generous acts have endeared 
him to the people. 

While the flags that float over Cluny remind one irre- 
sistibly of the present, one is carried back at once to the 
past on entering its great hall, on whose walls is displayed 
a most interesting collection of weapons and implements 
of war and of the chase, of many countries and times. 
Conspicuous among them are two stuffed wildcats rampant, 
the heraldic crest of the Macphersons. Their motto, 
“Touch not the cat bot [without] a glove,” gives signifi- 
cance to the vicious-looking teeth and claws displayed by 
the animals. Above these, carefully preserved in a glass 
case, are valued relics of Prince Charley—his target, cov- 
ered with silver bosses and figures, his pistols and his 
sporran ; while all around, hung on the walls, are arms 
and armor, some of historic interest, and hunting imple- 
ments, interspersed with stags’ heads and antlers, trophies 
of the chase of the Lairds of Cluny. Noticeable among 
the weapons are some from the Indies and other distant 
lands, for the later chiefs of Chattan have been loyal 
soldiers and have served the Queen abroad. 

Like a true Scotchman, the present occupant of Cluny 
keeps up the old Highland customs as religiously as if he-had 
succeeded to the clan’s chieftianship. At eight o’clock every 
morning, Sundays excepted, the Cluny piper marches, in 
bonnet and tartans, around the castle, playing the liveliest 
airs in his repertory. At a distance the sweet drone of the 
bagpipe might be provocative of slumber, but when a jig 
or a hornpipe is played directly under one’s window, the 
drowsiest sleeper becomes infected with the music and 
feels more like keeping step to its measures than in longer 
wooing Morpheus. The Cluny piper is quite a character 
in his way, and is proud of his calling and of his twenty or 
more years service in one of the Queen’s Highland regi- 
ments. Besides the Cluny piper, who seems to be a fixture 
of the estate, Mr. Carnegie has a piper of his own, who 
pipes each day for dinner, the company marching two and 
two behind him thrice around the hall in solemn _proces- 
sion until led by the host to the dining-room. ‘Though 
undress is the fashion at Cluny during the day, evening 
dress is en regle at dinner, and the huntsmen or fishermen 
unfortunate enough to arrive home hard upon the appointed 
hour sometimes have a lively scramble to make themselves 
presentable in time to take their place behind the piper, 
who is always “on time,” resplendent in the Carnegie 
tartan. ‘These pleasing customs of the olden time, hon- 
ored by many in these utilitarian days rather in the breach 
than in the observance, are very interesting, giving a 
peculiar zest to a visit in the Highlands, to which they 
seem appropriately to belong. 

Cluny Castle, July, 1891. 
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More About Carlyle 
By H. C. Shelley 


Not every one who visited Carlyle in his solitude at 
Craigenputtock was so welcome as the sweet-visioned 
Emerson. There was one visitor who broke his peace at 
intervals whom he was wont to characterize as “ the very 
stupid young brother” of a neighboring farmer. This 
“ very sthpid” young man, who nevertheless had sufficient 
wisdom to welcome every opportunity of conversing with 
the then unknown sage, afterwards became a minister of 
the Church of Scotland, and for long years labored with 
much zeal and considerable success in the town of Girvan 
on the Aryshire coast. His name was Corson. One of 
his fellow-ministers, who still lives and labors in the Ayr- 
shire district, recently related to the present writer some 
of the reminiscences of the Carlyles communicated to him 
by Mr. Corson. Notwithstanding Carlyle’s opinion of 
him, expressed, however, some years later, he offered to 
teach him German, and constituted himself his unofficial 
tutor in general. One of Carlyle’s habits while in his 
dreary moorland home was to lay some of his dis- 
used clay pipes in a nook of the dike near his 
house for the use of any passer-by that might stand 
in need of such an article. Of Mrs. Carlyle our “ very 
stupid” young man formed an opinion quite different 
from that held by Mr. Froude. He used to describe her 
as being unusually beautiful, and as being compared by 
the simple folk of the country-side to Mary Queen of Scots. 
When Mr. Corson was on the eve of being licensed, Mrs. 
Carlyle gave him.this characteristic bit of advice: ‘“ Now, 
William, don’t be going about seeking for a church, like 
the rest of them, but go out to the highways and hedges, 
and preach away like a house on fire.” As in Carlyle’s 
simple cottage home, so in the Craigenputtock district, she 
was greatly respected by the people; the more so, perhaps, 
as they formed the mistaken notion that her husband had 
married her for her money. This belief often took the 
form of a jeer at Carlyle himself, so that as he rode about 
he would overhear the withering remark: “I say, Jean, 
if I had been gaun to buy a man, I wad hae bocht a 
brawer man than that!” 

Carlyle’s remark to Emerson about a certain bit of road 
being the “ grave of the last sixpence” was evidently a 
stock phrase in the Craigenputtock days, for Mr. Corson 
remembered him applying it to the abrupt ending of a cer- 
tain road over the moor. Of the Glaister hills near by he 
was wont to speak as “great dumb monsters, sleeping 
there since the creation,” a sentence which betrays the 
mint of its coinage. Carlyle’s kindness towards Mr. Cor- 
son sometimes overflowed in the form of friendly letters of 
advice. In one such he wrote: “ Don’t be over-anxious 
about promotion. Promotion, if you are faithful, will come 
when most needed and least expected.” 

A native of Carlyle’s birth-village of Ecclefechan once 
remarked to me: “ Don’t go to Ecclefechan expecting to 
find worshipers of Carlyle ;” and the same friend assured 
me that the other members of the family were held in far 
higher esteem. It seems likely, too, from a story which I 
have just gleaned, that some of those other members of 
the family were far from regarding the author of “ Sartor” 
as the greatest of the sons of the house. For the story 
runs thus: A gentleman, on being introduced to James 
Carlyle, the youngest brother of the author, ventured to 
remark: “ You'll be proud of your great brother?” But 
he had mistaken his man. James rejoined, in the broadest 
of broad Annandale: “ Mei prood o’ him! I think he 
should be prood o’ mei!” ‘ 


Glasgow, Scotland. 
{What pon keep by pou, pou man change and mend; 
But words once spoke can never be recalled. 


Roscommon. 
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The Reunion of Christendom 


Expressions of Opinion by Archdeacon Farrar, Rev. Joseph Parker, D.D., 
and Rev. Hugh Price Hughes, M.A. 


In accordance with a previous announcement, we present this week the following articles on Christian Unity, for 


the exclusive publication of which in this country by The Christian Union arrangements were made by cable. 


Arch- 


deacon Farrar and the Rev. Joseph Parker are too well known to need any further introduction; and of the Rev, 
Hugh Price Hughes, who is one of the prominent delegates to the Methodist Ecumenical Conference, we plan to print 


a portrait and a biographical sketch in a later issue. 


A Church of England View 
By Archdeacon Farrar 


O one can doubt the loss which has resulted to 
the kingdom of Christ from the disunion, and 
still more from the mutual hostilities, of Chris- 
tians. Unity is a thing which we all profess 
to desire, and even the dullest imagination 
may conceive what results might be accom- 

plished both at home and abroad by the concentrated effort 
of all Christians, working together, heart and soul, for the 
achievement of common ends. To borrow a recent illustra- 
tion, separate drops of water have but little force, but unite 
them into one great volume, and they form a Niagara 
whose unceasing power might quench the fires of Etna. If 
the time, the energy, the temper, wasted in futile and often 
bitter controversies were diverted to worthier ends, the 
diminution of friction and the increase of enthusiasm might 
add an almost incalculable momentum to efforts directed 
against the real foes of mankind. What economy might 
be effected by merging into one the expensive and elabo- 
rate organizations for good of a multitude of religious 
bodies! What a hindrance to missions would be removed 
if Christianity faced heathendom with an undivided front, 
instead of sometimes showing, as now it shows, four or 
five different groups of missionaries working in jealous, 
and to the heathen incomprehensible, isolation in some 
single field! How far greater would be the power to face 
the deadly evils of the present, and the menacing problems 
of the future, if, instead of showing in every little town— 
almost in every hamlet—specimens of what Milton calls 
“the subdichotomies of petty schisms”—often separated 
from each other and from the Church of England by un- 
essential and even infinitesimal differences about minor 
and highly disputable matters of opinion—the ardor of 
Christian love burned on God’s altar with an undivided 
flame! We profess to deplore our disagreements and 
oppositions. We pray that the universal Church may be 
inspired continually with the spirit of truth, unity, and 
concord. We pray for “grace seriously to lay to heart 
the great dangers we are in by our unhappy divisions.” 
Unless all these prayers and professions be hypocritical, 
they should be followed by real efforts. Now, there have 
been marked signs, of late, that the desire for some form 
of reunion among Christian bodies is more than an idle 
profession. One such sign was the Lambeth circular. 
Another is the convening of various informal meetings 
like the Langham Street Conference, and Canon Freman- 
tle’s “Christian Conference,” and the existence of Lord 
Nelson’s “ Home Reunion Society.” A third is the publi- 
cation of various books intended to formulate the terms of 
some eirenicon. We sympathize with all who work in this 
direction, but certain conditions are indispensable to their 
success. 

1. Unity is not uniformity. Unity is in the highest 
sense essential, nor can the Israel of God truly flourish so 
long as Ephraim envies Judah, and Judah vexes Ephraim. 
But Uniformity is not essential, nor perhaps even desirable. 
It certainly does not exist in the Church of England. If 
the Church of England can hold together as one body in 
spite of differences between its members which separate 
them more widely from each other than from some bodies 
outside her pale, it ought not to be impossible to find terms 
of a concordat which would at once render it possible to 


Editorial comment on these articles will be found elsewhere. 


reunite various dissenting communities to the National 
Church, 

2. But this cannot be done without mutual concessions. 
Nothing but bitterness can arise from the uncompromising 
accentuation of points of disagreement. Take, for instance, 
the question of the Historic Episcopate. It is certain 
that many are convinced that it is a matter of primary 
importance, essential to the dene esse, if not to the esse, of 
any Church. But many Christians, equally learned, 
equally devout, are no less unalterably convinced that it 
is not. Now, contradictories cannot be reconciled, and if 
neither side is likely t> convert the other, would it not be 
better to find some modus vivendi in which both can har- 
moniously work together? In the Church on earth there 
always must be, as there always have been, many folds— 
many folds which differ from each other in construction— 
while yet there always has been, and always will be, one 
flock. 

3. And this is certain—that there can be no more fatal 
cause of exasperation and permanent disunion than will arise 
from any attempt on the part of the Church of England, or 
any ofits members, to wxchurch the Dissenters; to treat them 
as though they were mere outsiders in the common Church 
of Christ; to hand them over with gracious and patroniz- 
ing arrogance to uncovenanted mercies. The great major- 
ity of the Nonconformist bodies hold with us, and no less 
firmly than we do, the great eternal Christian verities. 
They belong, no less than we do, to the great body of 
those to whom St. Paul sent his blessing—namely, to all 
who love the Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity and truth. 
No less than we, they are “ very members incorporate in 
the mystical body of Christ which is the blessed company 
of all faithful people.” They have. been enriched by the 
divine blessing, and have shown in the ripest specimens 
of saintliness those fruits of the Spirit by which they may 
be known as belonging to the Church of God. Will any 
member of the Church of England, or even of the Church 
of Rome out of the darkest corner of Mexico or Spain, dare 
to say that the door of heaven shall not open to these as 
widely and as spontaneously as to any one of us? If, 
then, they shall be nc less than ourselves honored mem- 
bers of the Church of the redeemed in heaven, it seems to 
be a small and unwarrantable bigotry to treat them, or to 
speak of them, as though they do not belong to the Church 
of Christ on earth. Instead of adopting or hinting at 
such untenable and exasperating insinuations, can we not 
provoke one another to love and good works? Can we 
not, cheerfully and always, put in the forefront the eternal 
truths of the Gospel respecting which we are unanimous, 
and relegate to the background the question of organiza- 
tion and minor differences about which as yet we are 
unable to agree? 


A Congregationalist’s View 
By the Rev. Joseph Parker, D.D. 


I entirely agree with the desire for Union which is 
growing on every hand. Is unity compatible with diversity ? 


I answer emphatically in the affirmative. Diversity is a 
note of life: unity is a note of love. My personal concep- 
tion of orthodoxy enables me to mingle freely and educa- 
tionally with men from whom I differ widely in intellectual 
speculation. I am more and more convinced that men 
will never be united in opinion. Nor is it desirable that 
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they should be. Opinion is necessarily variable and 
progressive. My opinion is but a line in a diary. To- 
morrow it may be changed. The business of men is to 
take more care for moral constancy than for verbal con- 
sistency. It is along this line that I find insuperable 
objections to written test-creeds. To write such creeds 
seems to me to distrust the Holy Ghost, and to create an 
artificial or professional conscience. I now speak of such 
creeds as are regarded as final and practically infallible— 
not as indicating general and substantial beliefs as a basis 
of trustful co-operation. If I may speak frankly—and I 
may do so because I speak on my own responsibility alone 
—I would take all written creeds of all churches and deposit 
them in the center of the hottest furnace. They create 
false orthodoxies. They breed superstitions. They divide 
the loyalty which is due to the Scriptures alone. They 
make men word-peckers and nibblers, adverb-and-prepo- 
sition Christians, rather than humble-hearted and benefi- 
cent worshipers. 

Congregationalists have no written creed, but they have 
what, in my judgment, is infinitely worse. They have a 
syllabus which every man is allowed to treat as a theologi- 
cal football. It consists of words which every man may 
change, and of propositions which every man may modify 
or repudiate. It is full of I. O. U.’s, which no man ever 
signs, and it indicates barometrical pressure, by which no 
man regulates his clothing or his ventilation. It is a most 
ghostly and a most ghastly thing; a white specter; a 
shapeless outline ; an india-rubber idol (change the figure 
as your fancy wills)—something wholly destitute of dignity, 
having neither the form nor the power of authority. In 
addition to this pulpy syllabus, Congregationalists have in 
some cases theological trust-deeds, on the basis of which 
they hold their denominational property. These trust- 
deeds are never read. They are skeletons in the cupboard. 
Some churches do not even know where their trust-deeds 
are! All this is worse than farcical. Why not publicly 
proclaim the solemn and ennobling fact that our unity is in 
our love of truth rather than in its literal possession? To 
love truth is infinitely more than to know it. I hold that 
in proportion as a man is really evangelical, in the sense 
that Jesus Christ is the Saviour of the world, is he large- 
minded, catholic, and hopeful. An evangelical little-man 
is a fraud and a pest. 

Are we, then, to do away with opinions, with beliefs, 
with watchwords? It is impossible. We cannot live or 
associate without beliefs. But that is very different from 
organizing and reticulating them into elaborate or aca- 
demic statements, and saying—“ Believe these, or be het- 
erodox.” Wecan agree to love Christ without agreeing to 
define him. I do not admit that we are called to defini- 
tion of a critical or pedantic kind. Christianity is not a 
trick in words. Christianity may be injured by its clever 
adapters. Faith is essential: detailed verbal statement 
may easily become mischievous.. Words themselves have 
a fashion which passeth away. The word which is well 
understood to-day may have another and even an offen- 
sive meaning in a century. Our union, therefore, cannot 
be in our changeable words ; it must be in our incorrupti- 
ble love. 

It is supposed that Congregationalists and Baptists 
might unite. I think they might approach. They must 
always maintain their distinctiveness. I do not under- 
stand how any man can be what is generally understood 
as a Baptist. But some of the greatest men have been 
Baptists and are Baptists. They cannot understand how 
anybody can be anything else. Very well. That did not 
hinder confidence and approach. Declare the difference 
(which is not merely ritual), and occupy the common 
ground of endeavoring to do good in the name and the 
power of Christ. If any man in my congregation wished 
to be baptized, he might spend the rest of his life in a res- 
ervoir or river without my seeking to interfere with his 
convictions. Indeed, I do not see why I should refuse to 
baptize him. Will Baptist ministers baptize little chil- 
dren? I would leave Baptism as an open question, on 
which the sincerest minds in all ages have been unable to 
agree, saying, Let every man be fully persuaded in his own 
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mind. On this basis Congregationalists and Baptists might 
at once approach each other in the most trustful spirit. 
They meet one another socially, they preach for one another 
congregationally, why should they not by public and for- 
mal declaration (without interfering with their respective 
ecclesiastical frameworks) affirm their brotherhood and 
present a completer front to the world? 

But this measure of union would by no means satisfy 
me. I would go much further, and would even go in hith- 
erto forbidden directions. I would make excommunica- 
tion on doctrinal grounds impossible. So long as there 
was no suspicion about a man’s sincerity and general good- 
ness of life, I would retain him in the Church, if he wished 
to remain, though great changes may have occurred in his 
intellectual views. One condition must, of course, be 
insisted upon. The man must not set himself to counter- 
work the prevailing and uniting sentiment of the commu- 
nity. If he must do that he is bound to do it from the out- 
side. A propagandist must find his own board and lodg- 
ing. I hold that a church is not a debating club, but a 
school, a nursery, a protecting home. When a man thinks 
it necessary to go to war with his fellow-members, he is 
bound to surrender to them the advantages which they 
have conferred upon him, and to occupy independent 
ground. Men have no right to compromise one another. 
I draw a broad distinction between an earnest inquirer 
and a blatant or bitter controversialist. There is one man 
with whom I never unite, and I will name him by describ- 
ing his unholy and monstrous tenet. He is the man who 
believes in the partiality of the Cross, or in what he blas- 
phemously describes as “ distinguishing grace.” I always 
notice that he himself has been picked out for special 
favors. He makes it clear to his own mind that, whoever 
is saved or lost (even if his own children be in either num- 
ber), he has been indispensable to the happiness of God. 
Any man who holds this doctrine I regard as an infidel of 
the worst type. How can I unite with such a man when I 
hold that Jesus Christ tasted death for every man, and, in 
Paul’s language, gave himself a “ ransom for all”? I be- 
lieve in the universality of God’s love. To that love and 
all its blessings I call the most reprobate and the most 
despairing of men. This is the sweet gospel to whose 
proclamation my whole life is called; when, therefore, I 
meet a man who glories in discriminating and specializing 
grace, I brand him as an enemy to the kingdom which he 
has never entered. 

Christian union can never be realized by artificial 
means. ‘There have always been many tinkers, willing, on 
remunerative terms, to do a good deal of ecclesiastical 
soldering. I have no faith in their motive or in their 
practice. The only union worth striving for, or praying 
for, is the union which flows from an ever-deepening and 
ever-heightening love of Christ. If we do not keep the 
first commandment, we can never keep the second. When 
our souls are full of the love of Christ, we cannot help 
loving the brethren. They belong to us and we belong to 
them. Not by parchments, resolutions, sub-committees, 
and compromises can Christian union ever be realized. It 
must come from the land of the green spring and the 
ruddy summer. There will be no earth-marks upon it. 
It will be as the dawn, silent, unaided, irresistible—a very 
miracle of blessedness. There are some things of a nega- 
tive kind which we can all be doing. We can discourage 
censoriousness. We can frown down all spiteful criticism. 
We can put to silence the gainsaying of foolish men. 
Then, positively, we can preach with the eloquence of 
character, and lay hold of many by the beauty and un- 
selfishness of our conduct who can never follow the sub- 
tleties and contradictions of our metaphysics. 

Disputable questions of all sorts, and not of one sort 
only, must be left open if genuine union is to be realized 
and enjoyed—such questions, of course, being disputable 
as among believers, and not as viewed by hostile criticism. 
For example, how many theories are there of Inspiration ? 
of the Atonement? of Baptism? of Churchism? of Priest- 
hood? Clearly upon these points we have no more 
to hope for from verbal controversy ; we must, therefore, 


_adopt the working condition of union, which is that the 
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best and wisest men may take differing and even opposing 
views, and yet hold substantially the same central and 
controlling faith, Men may hold that the Bible is in- 
spired without asking, How? in what degree? to what 
extent? Inspiration is greater than any of its def- 
nitions can be. It would be enough for me if any 
Church believed in Inspiration—whatever the academic 
theory of it might be. It would also be enough as a basis 
of union, wherever union is mutually desired, that a man 
should believe in the Christian Church, whether Papal, 
Anglican, or Congregational. Here again the rule applies, 
Let every man be fully persuaded in his own mind. I 
hold that individual conviction is infinitely preferable 
either to hereditary assent or the spiritual paralysis which 
is glossed over with the name of indifference. My rule of 
interpretation enables me to unite with many who are 
exiled or stigmatized as unorthodox. I find the point of 
union in a common sincerity. The one man whose in- 
fluence is fatal to union is the dogmatist—a term often 
misunderstood and misapplied. In my judgment, a man is 
a dogmatist when he says that he alone is right, and that 
what he says is complete, absolute, and final. This position 
may never be set forth in plain terms, yet the spirit of it 
may be detected in many a monstrous claim, The man 
who sets himself up as the censor of his brethren, always 
knowing who is right and who is wrong, and never even 
hinting at his personal fallibility, is not a Christian, though 
he speak louder than the winds and make the most daring 
professions of piety. The withdrawal of such a man would 
be a gain to any Christian society. 


A Methodist’s View 
By the Rev. Hugh Price Hughes, M.A. 


Undoubtedly one of the most characteristic ecclesiasti- 
cal features of our day is a widespread yearning for reunion. 
Even the unhappy disposition to accentuate some of those 
ecclesiastical tenets which are the only real hindrances to 
reunion is an indication of this movement of thought; 
those who spend so much time in claiming for themselves 
ecclesiastical monopolies and in trying to unchurch their 
fellow-Christians do so under the delusion that such pro- 
ceedings on their part promote the unity of Christendom. 
When we remember how far disunion has been carried in 
the past, this feature of our own day is very astonishing. 
I think all really catholic Christians may congratulate 
themselves that the centrifugal forces have now spent their 
strength, and that the centripetal forces are becoming 
more and more powerful. At one time, not very long ago, 
we heard a good deal about the blessedness of disunion 
and the immense advantages which arose from the divisions 
of Christendom. The utter absurdity of that sentiment, 
once very popular in certain Dissenting quarters, was first 
brought home to me, when I was a mere boy, by reading, 
in the pages, I think, of the “Westminster Review,” an 
article upon the subject of the Reunion of Christendom. 
The writer of that article, regarding the proposal from the 
standpoint of those who have rejected Christianity, offered 
the strongest opposition to all proposals of reunion, 
because, he said, if these Christians reunite, ‘“ What’s to 
become of us?” He declared that if the Christians of 
Europe once stood shoulder to shoulder their power would 
be irresistible, and there would be no room for the enemies 
of the Christian faith. I realized in a moment that the 
disunion of Christendom was the opportunity of atheism, 
and that the very terror which the prospect of reunion 
excited in certain infidel quarters was one of the strongest 
reasons why Christians should do their utmost to promote 
that consummation. I do not deny or doubt that in the 
unhappy past the disruption of Christendom was inevitable 

was the lesser of two evils. No really Christlike man 
would hesitate for a moment to sacrifice external unity to 
truth and the supreme commands of Christ. It would be im- 
measurably better that the Christian Church should be shat- 
tered into ten thousand fragments than that the rights of 
conscience, and especially the direct right of every human 
being to come to Christ as his personal Saviour, should be 
abandoned. Nevertheless, it seems to me that disunion is 
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only the lesser of two evils. The fact that under certain cir- 
cumstances it was inevitable does not contradict the indispu- 
table fact that it is accompanied by terrible practical evils, 
The waste of time and energy occasioned by the fratricidal 
strife of Christians is incalculable. The loss of hope, 
esprit de corps, enthusiasm, and expectation of victory on 
the part of the Christians is even more deplorable. Nothing 
tends to demoralize any army so much as strife in its own 
ranks. The buoyancy, the confidence, of primitive Chris- 
tianity has been almost lost in consequence of heartrend- 
ing and hope-shattering strife. Above all, the odium 
theologicum has brought the Christian Churches into public 
contempt, and has furnished the enemies of Christianity 
with their most persuasive and crushing arguments. As the 
result of our disunion, the great majority of the European 
races are at this moment outside the Christian Church, 
and the overwhelming majority of the human race are 
heathen, ‘These evils are so colossal that we ought to be 
prepared, for the sake of union, to sacrifice everything 
except loyalty to Christ. I cannot even understand the 
state of the Christian man’s mind who would hesitate for 
a single moment to give up everything that was not abso- 
lutely essential, rather than postpone for a day the union 
which would bring us irresistible strength in the presence 
of the enemies of Christ. I have not finally abandoned 
the hope that the whole of Christendom may some day be 
reunited. There is no insuperable difficulty even now in 
the way of a general reunion of all the Churches which 
may be called evangelical. The Nonconformists of this 
country, the great Presbyterian Churches of Scotland and 
the Continent, the vast Protestant communities of our 
kinsmen beyond the seas, and the evangelical and liberal 
section of the Anglican communion, are in substantial 
agreement at this moment. 

I have long felt that the late Frederick Myers, the author 
of the remarkable “Catholic Thoughts on the Bible and 
Theology,” which all good men should read, was right in 
his conviction that the only real dividing line among the 
Christian Churches is the doctrine of the Apostolical succes- 
sion, That is the watershed of Christendom; and the 
ulimate direction of thought and action is determined by 
our relation to that doctrine, whether we are on this side 
of it or on that. When any one can deliberately state, as 
the late Canon Liddon stated in St. Paul’s Cathedral, that 
the episcopate is essential, not only to the dene esse, but to 
the very esse of the Christian Church, he has cut himself 
away from his fellow-Christians by an almost impassable 
gulf. All who do not hold that amazing doctrine could, 
without any serious difficulty, establish a modus vivendi 
with one another, provided always that the question of 
political Church establishments was settled. The only real 
hindrance to the immediate reunion of the Presbyterians 
of Scotland is in the establishment of one of the fragments 
of Presbyterianism ; and in this country the liberal and 
evangelical section of the Church of England are immeas- 
urably nearer to us than to the extreme party whose 
eloquent mouthpiece I have just quoted. Nothing but 
the Establishment controversy prevents that fact from being 
realized. 

But must we utterly despair of the ultimate union even 
of those who at this moment make the episcopal system 
essential to the existence of the Christian Church, and so 
doing excommunicate millions of the best Christians in the 
world? The views expressed by the late Canon Liddon 
are, of course, held with equal vehemence by the Greek 
Church and the Roman Catholic Church. In some respects 
the Roman Catholic Church is further from us even than 
the Greek Church, for the Greek Church herself rejects 
the Papacy and the late Ultramontane and Jesuitical 
developments of so-called Latin Christianity. If, there- 
fore, we can discover a ray of hope, even amid the gloom 
of Roman intolerance, nothing is impossible. I cannot 
help thinking that Roman Catholics of the type of Car- 
dinal Manning would ultimately find a way of reconciling 
their views with a due recognition of those whom Christ 
has unmistakably recognized, and of modifying their irrec- 
oncilable attitude to an extent that seems incredible now. 
Some time ago Cardinal Manning was good enough to give 
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me his work on “ The Internal Mission of the Holy Ghost,” 
and I was surprised to read in the very first sentences of 
that book the following statements : 

Two Pontiffs have condemned as heresy the two following 
assertions: That the heathen, and the Jews, and heretics receive 
no influence from Jesus Christ, but that their will is without 
help—that is, without grace—was condemned as a heresy by 
Alexander VIII. Again, that there is no grace given outside 
the Church was also condemned as heresy by Clement XI. The 
work, therefore, of the Holy Ghost, even in the order of nature, 
so to say—that is, outside of the Church of God and of the 
revealed knowledge of Jesus Christ among the heathen—that 
working is universal in the soul of every individual human 
being ; and if they who receive the assistance of the Holy Ghost 
are faithful in corresponding with it, God, in His unrevealed 
mercies, will deal with them in ways secret from us. His 
mercies, unknown to us, are over all His works, and the infinite 
merits of the Redeemer of the world are before the mercy-seat 
of our heavenly Father, for the salvation of those that follow 
even the little light which in the order of nature they receive. 


Surely in this remarkable paragraph we have a loophole 
through which divine love and common sense may stream 
in! If two Roman Pontiffs have declared ex cathedra 
that heathen, Jews, and heretics receive the grace of Jesus 
Christ, and that the work of Jesus Christ is carried on 
successfully outside the pale of what Cardinal Manning at 
present calls “the Church,” the growth of true enlighten- 
ment in the Roman communion may, ages or centuries 
hence, make a modus vivendi possible even between Prot- 
estants and Roman Catholics. No one will suppose that 
I have any sympathy with distinctively Romish doctrines. 
I belong to the only race in Europe which has neither a 
Roman Catholic church nor an infidel hall of science. We 
Welshmen allow no one to come between us and Jesus 
Christ. He is the supreme Head of all our churches, and 
he only. We cannot recognize any man as his vicar, 
because we deny that he is absent from earth. He is here 
in the midst of us now, and therefore there is no ‘more 
room among us Welsh Christians for any vicar of Christ 
than there is in this country, where the British sovereign 
herself resides, room for a viceroy. Nevertheless, although 
I am apparently at this moment as far removed from Car- 
dinal Manning as the poles, I know that he is a most 
devout Christian, and that he accepts the supreme head- 
ship of Christ as truly as I do, although in his theory there 
is a place for a human vicar for whom I cannot find any 
room. And I rejoice to believe that the humanity and 
catholic spirit which breathes through the passage I have 
quoted indicates that the logic of facts is stronger than 
the logic of theory, and that the best Roman Catholics are 
compelled in some way or other to explain the existence 
of millions of undoubted Christians outside their own 
communion, 

One of the most remarkable and gratifying features of the 
age is the way in which Cardinal Manning, Bishop Vaughan, 
of Salford, and others of the Roman communion co-oper- 
ate with their fellow-Christians in the promotion of all 
sorts of social reform. Here, indeed, reunion, in the sense 
of co-operation, can begin at once—has, indeed, begun 
already. It is already an accomplished fact that in the 
promotion of Temperance, Social Purity, Peace, and other 
great enterprises all Christians can once more act together ; 
and let it not be forgotten that this has never hitherto 
been the case since the Reformation. I strongly agree 
with Dr. Paton, Lord Nelson, and others that Christian 
men of all communions should co-operate together as much 
as possible and as frequently as possible in the promotion 
of those public and humanitarian objects for the sake of 
which, without any compromise of supposed principle, it is 
now demonstrated they can unite. The passage I have 
quoted from Cardinal Manning is one of numerous evi- 
dences that those who hold extremely intolerant creeds are 
very much better than their creeds, and that what they 
truly believe is often much more catholic and Scriptural 
than what they “believe they believe.” Let us hope that 
we are all very much better than we sometimes profess to 
be. We all more or less inherit the traditions and the 
prejudices and antipathies and shibboleths of the contro- 
versial and anarchical past; and the result is that we 
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appear to differ even more widely than is really the case. 
Those of us who hope most ardently for vast and compre- 
hensive reunions are well aware that courtship must pre- 
cede marriage. As the old proverb says, “ Those who 
marry in haste often repent at leisure.” Let nothing be 
rushed; but let all Christian men do their utmost to 
co-operate with one another in every possible way. The 
real grounds of discord are to a much greater extent 
emotional than intellectual, sentimental than rational, and 
when we come to know one another we like one another; 
and it is astonishing how differences grow less and diffi- 
culties disappear under these genial circumstances. I 
start, therefore, with the broad principle that the ultimate 
reunion of Christendom is not an absolute impossibility 
to be dismissed at once and forever from our thoughts. 
I hold, with the great Christian philosopher Leibnitz, that 
it is a matter which should be seriously and constantly 
pondered. On the other hand, I fully recognize the fact 
that possibly hundreds of years must elapse before any- 
thing like a general reunion of Christendom comes within 
the range of practical ecclesiastical politics. 

If reunion is ever to take place, it must be brought 
about by the corporate decision of the great Christian 
communities acting as a whole. There are some exceed- 
ingly surprising persons who imagine that they can restore 
the unity of Christendom by stealing individual members 
or families from other Christian bodies, and adding them 
to theirown! Any one who reflects can see that this proc- 
ess of gaining over supposed “ heretics ” or “ schismatics ” 
one by one is mathematically impossible. All the Chris- 
tian communities which are regarded by some as outside 
the Christian Church are now numbered by millions, and no 
one in his sober senses can suppose that the process of 
stealing one here and one there can ever result in bringing 
these millions over. Take, for example, my own commun- 
ion. There are now 30,000,000 Methodists on this planet. 
We are far more numerous than the Anglican Church or 
any other Church except the Greek and Roman. Does 
any one suppose for a moment that it would be possible 
to bring back all those millions one by one, or family by 
family, to the Church of which John Wesley was the min- 
ister? It is simply impossible. The largest conceivable 
number of such personal ecclesiastical changes does not 
produce the least appreciable effect upon the size of the 
community they leave. The attempt to proselytize indi- 
viduals is simply as absurd as it is detestable, and can 
never succeed. We cannot blot out the world-wide effects 
of past history. We might as well try to drain the Lake 
of Geneva with a tea-cup. If anything effective is ever to 
be done, it much be achieved by approaching our fellow- 
Christians in théir corporate capacity, and making pro- 
posals which are consistent with their conscientious con- 
victions and self-respect, and which exhibit a readiness 
on our own part to make concessions for the sake of Jesus 
Christ. 

I hope I have said enough to indicate that I have an 
open mind with respect to all reasonable proposals—that 
I am not wedded to any particular system or organization 
or method. I am prepared to concede everything except 
the Word of God and the spirit of Jesus Christ in order 
to secure the immense advantages of reunion. 

The mention of the greatest of all names leads me to 
say, in conclusion, that | am persuaded the hindrances to 
reunion everywhere consist in a false definition of the 
“Church.” So long as men, in the very teeth of history, 
and in contradiction to the New Testament, say, Udi 
ecclesia ibi Christus, there is nothing before us except con- 
troversy and division. But when we are prepared to subor- 
dinate our own preferences and prejudices to facts— 
patent, indisputable facts—and when we are sufficiently 
reverent to regard the unmistakable imprimatur of God as 
of greater importance than the dicta of men, we shall say, 
Ubi Christus ibi ecclesia; and when this is said the reunion 
of Christendom is already practically achieved. 
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The Home 
Hysterical Charity 


We have recently had an exhibition in New York of 
what we might term hysterical charity. No sooner had 
the Park Place disaster occurred than each of the daily 
papers opened a subscription list for the benefit of the 
sufferers. A committee was appointed by the Mayor to 
receive and administer any funds that might be sent to 
him, or to the authorized treasurer, for the benefit of the 
sufferers of the Park Place disaster. Within forty-eight 
hours one newspaper in New York had received over 
$5,000. Within a month the funds collected from all 
sources amounted to almost $50,000, so far as there is 
public record, and then came the problem, What should be 
done with this money? How could it be administered to 
accomplish the purpose intended by the givers? To give 
the money outright would, in most cases, mean merely a 
waste. There was no one who had the time to give the 
money out in weekly sums after having investigated the 
needs of each particular family. The persons who could 
whine the loudest, who had the least sense of reserve about 
revealing their necessities, were those who would have the 
largest amounts placed at their disposal. Money had to 
be given at once to meet immediate needs in several 
cases, but still a large sum remained, and what to do with 
that sum became a problem that puzzled even keen busi- 
ness men who were interested. Much of the money was held 
in small sums by several newspapers; the largest sum to be 
disposed of was $21,000 held by the Mayor’s Committee. 
Without attempting to criticise the plan devised by the 
Committee or managers of the several funds, we shall 


simply enumerate some of the people who were left help- 
less by this disaster. 

To begin with, there were eight 
fourteen years of age left fatherless. 
that section of the city where the chances for living 
an honest, industrious life are, we may put it, about 


children under 
They lived in 


two out of ten. It is reasonable to suppose that the 
struggle for education and training in this family will be 
such as will certainly mean the driving to the wall of the 
older children. Day nurseries, free kindergartens, and 
manual training may save the younger. Think what it would 
have been if enough of this entire sum had been placed in 
the hands of a trust company who should be made guardians 
of the family, and some one individual, or the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, should become the 
guardian in charge, and have an oversight over this family 
until all had reached a self-supporting age. ‘Two mothers 
over sixty years old were left penniless. To have taken 
these two women and placed them in an “old ladies’ 
home,” or, if they would not consent to this, to have 
created trust funds for their support for the remainder of 
their lives, would have been to accomplish the wishes of 
the donors of the fund. Another family were partially 
dependent on the wages of one of the young girls killed. 
To have contributed the equivalent of her share toward 
the support of the family in weekly sums until the younger 
children were at an age when they could take care of 
themselves would have met the wishes of the donors and 
have saved the children. But to have administered this 
fund in this way would have required thought for years 
to come on the part of some one individual, and it 
is just this thought and care that it is impossible 
to find. 

To raise money is an easy thing; to administer it 


. often be distinct from energy of body. 
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one of the most difficult problems to solve, and it is the 
knowledge of this fact which makes many rich men and 
women so cautious as to seem ungenerous. It is an easy 
thing for a rich man or woman to draw a check and so 


‘ soothe the conscience, but it is not an easy thing to 


assume a personal responsibility for the care and nurture 
of an individual. And yet no man or woman has a right - 
to give a dollar carelessly or indefinitely, with no knowl- 
edge of how that dollar may be administered. A dollar 
carelessly given may create a pauper or a criminal, where 
twenty-five cents given with personal oversight and friend- 
ly interest may save from crime and pauperism. It is not 
the amount we give, but the foresight with which we give 
it, the distinctive purpose that we have in mind, that makes 
the money valuable. The very wisest administration now 
of this fund that was contributed for the Park Place suffer- 
ers will still mean a large percentage of loss of money and 
positive harm done. It would have been infinitely wiser 
and better for the people in New York who gave that 
money to have waited one week, thought definitely of 
some one individual case out of the many mentioned by 
the newspapers, and gone to that individual home or 
person and become a personal friend and adviser. 
Think what it would have been to that widow with 
her eight little children, after the first awful shock, to 
have had a warm, true, intelligent, administrative interest 
come into her life ; instead of which she will be benumbed 
first by her sorrow, and then surprised at the amount of 
money placed at her disposal. Not money, but men, is 
what the world needs; not a check for a large amount, 
but a personal, intelligent interest, which gives what money 


cannot buy. 


Sunday Afternoons with My Girls 


II.—The Pleasure of Struggle 
By Heloise E. Hersey 


The summer is gone. The time of hammocks and soft 
winds and roses and moonlight, of calm seas and calmer 
lakes, of mountains eternally serene, of rest, we have left 
behind us for another nine months. Now the serious 
work of the winter, whether of the school-room, the home, 
the shop, or society, may be done in either of two ways. 
We may urge it, perfunctorily, through relying for pleasure 
upon the diversions we can invent. We may turn eagerly 
from our vocation to our avocation, in the correct sense of 
those much-abused words. But does character thrive, fed 
on no pleasure beyond tennis and novels and the waltz, 
or even on the higher joy of friendship? Even anticipa- 
tion of rewards to be ours when this or that end is reached, 
is a poor apology for “the more excellent way.” There is 
a keen pleasure in the very act of struggle. 

In the first place, we must have a fair chance. There 
is no fun in trying to scale a mountain whose overhanging 
summit and perpendicular faces make the feat impossible. 
It is depressing, rather than invigorating, to climb when 
the sun is so hot that prostration is the result of effort. 
Wandering in a dense fog is the most frightful of experi- 
ences. One must have a fair chance of success. In the 
second place, one must have energy of mind—this may 
When one climbs 
a mountain he must be eager to do it; he must be free 
from the pressure of other cares. In the fine Scripture 
phrase, he must “do it with all his heart, and prosper.” 
Finally, our athlete must have no anxiety as to the result 
of his struggle. There is a sublime unconsciousness 
which comes to the real worker, which even youth with its 
enthusiasm scarcely imitates. An old man, plodding 
indifferently past a group of half-exhausted college 
students walking over Mount Kearsarge, stopped to 
drawl out, “I kin tell ye, boys, that the way to 
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beat a mountain is to act ez if ye didn’t care a hang 
whether ye ever got to the top er not.” There is a homely 
wisdom there, far deeper than the speaker knew. In the 
physical task, then, I think no obstacles are discouraging, 
given these conditions—a clear field, enthusiasm, and 
comparative indifference to results. Let us turn now to 
apply our analogy to the spiritual facts of life. I believe 
that under certain attainable conditions the struggle to be 
wise and to be good, in which we must all engage, carries 
with it, a¢ the moment, its own reward of happiness. Have 
we the requisite conditions? If anybody ever had a 
chance to be good, the young girls of our time and country 
have it. The world waits to be of use to them. Schools, 
clubs, the press, the Church, vie with each other to show 
the path of womanly righteousness. Youth is not bound 
by the fetters of unconquerable habit. We may have 
(God help us !) many habits of thought and of action which 
we hate; we may have some desperate struggles before us 
with uncontrolled imagination, with grasping selfishness, 
with cruel speaking, with deceit, with pettiness, with fri- 
volity. But when we think how the drunkard, the thief, 
and the abandoned woman have often and often sought 
and found purity and peace, we have surely every reason 
to count ourselves fortunate, and proportionately respon- 
sible. We have, without effort on our part, a clear chance 
to be good. 

Have we zeal for our work? If not, we must find the 
cause of our lack of it. If we have fallen into the fash- 
ionable indifference, we must learn contempt for its drawl, 
its cynicisms, its critical dilly-dallying, by comparing the 
lives of its disciples with those of the men whose names set 
the blood tingling and the imagination striving. The very 
thought of work, however humble, ought to meet a response 
inevery heart. It is the oyster that simply stays; man 
moves onward and upward. Unless pleasure is subordi- 
nated to the business of life, we have a state of affairs as 
absurd as was the ancient ceremonial of the Egyptians 
who worshiped the fly, and offered oxen upon its altars. 
The Emperor Septimius Severus, after a life of splendid 
energy, spoke as a last word to his sons the famous coun- 
sel, “ Laboremus.”’ The Christian translation of the pagan 
sentiment is, “Not slothful in business, fervent in spirit, 
serving the Lord.” If zeal is glorious in the labor of the 
hands, how much more inspiring is work which weaves not 
cloth but character! The work of self-conquest has power 
to kindle our very souls. Righteousness does not come by 
accident. One does not yawn it into existence by a wish. 
We must be indeed low-minded if we do not find the 
keenest joy in the work of steady, conscious self-improve- 
ment—the will setting itself to make each day clearer, 
— stronger, more useful, more Christian than the 
ast. 

But no favoring conditions and no enthusiasm can 
make our work pleasant if we are in doubt as to its ulti- 
mate success. Our certainty of getting to the top of the 
mountain ought to amount to indifference if we want to 
climb joyfully. Opportunity for brave work we have to- 
day. Zeal for it we must have when we reflect on the 
prizes within our reach if we will but take them. But 
confidence, freedom from worry, certainty of fulfillment— 
these are not so easy. There are two elements in this 
poise of character. One of them is the true notion as 
to success. Many a girl stifles under the oppressive con- 
viction that she has failed already in the task set for her 
by her friends, her circumstances, or her ambition. O 
for the eloquence to show her that success does not mean 
winning high honors, or even reaching distinguished 
attainments! The differences between mind and mind 
are as nothing to Him who one evening declared to 
his puzzled disciples that he would give unto the last 
€ven as unto the first. Success means character. In the 
Struggle for that there is no failure except such as comes 
in the guise of relaxed effort, just as there are no known 
limits there to the results of Christian w#//. The other 
factor in our well-established confidence must be a still 
more subtle one than this high philosophy of values ; were 
we not sure that the stars will not sway from their orbits, 
that the ground is firm under our feet, that the laws of 
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nature are fixed, we should live in an agony of terror and 
achievement would be impossible. So it is when, for a 
moment, such confidence is shaken, as when-a town is 
tossed by an earthquake. Now, without such constant 
trust in the great spiritual facts we shall find ourselves 
paralyzed before our tasks, and with no more power to enjoy 
them than has the slave toiling under the uplifted lash. 
There is a Power above us strong enough, tender enough, 
wise enough, constant enough, to justify our adoring trust. 
Unless we know this past all doubting, we shall live in abject 
terror of life and death, or in an indifference more disgrace- 
ful. Once let that conviction take possession of every 
hour of the days and nights of life, and the very prospect 
of a battle with temptation shall be inspiring. If God is 
for us, who can be against us? The grief of parting from 
pleasures or wishes or friends shall be made light. ‘“ Lo, 
I am with you alway.” Even the long outlook upon life, 
with its perspective closed by the black door of death, 
shall have no terror. “To him that overcometh will I 
grant to sit with me in my throne, even as I also over- 
came and am set down with my Father in his throne.” 


% 
Touches Here and There 


By Ella Rodman Church 


Some people have the gift of making any room they 
inhabit—even though it be an inferior one in a second or 
third rate boarding-house—take on a look of life and 
beauty; and this, too, with dingy furniture and little or no 
sunshine. Others, again, invariably give a bare, uninhab- 
ited aspect to the quarters they occupy, although the 
furniture may be unexceptionable; there is an _ entire 
absence of anything like taste, and not the first inkling of 
comfort or homeyness. 

The first-named class are fertile in expedients, and 
instead of being overcome by circumstances they set them- 
selves resolutely at work to overcome them. An instance 
in point is that of a lady who often contemplates with 
pardonable satisfaction the tiles around her grate—said 
tiles being made of paper. When she took possession of 
her room in a boarding-house, one of its most prominent 
and unpleasant features was the discolored marble beneath 
the mantel-shelf; and her ingenuity was employed to 
suggest a remedy. ‘Tiled paper seemed the most feasible 
one, and blue and white were the colors selected, as being 
particularly china-like. 

But victory did not perch upon her banners in the shape 
of blue and white paper; dealers shook their heads as 
though at an unheard-of thing, and finally our enterprising 
friend was obliged to come down to black and gold. It 
was pasted on very smoothly, entirely conceals the stains, 
and has quite an effect of tiles. 

The mantel-shelf is covered with crimson Canton flannel, 
having a deep macremé fringe; and there is a strip of 
Canton flannel, as wide as the shelf, against the wall. 
This is edged with small brass-headed nails; and it throws 
the few ornamental articles on the shelf into stronger 
relief: a pair of silver candelabra—an _ heirloom—filled 
with red candles; a fat little blue china vase with a cover ; 
an odd fan; a plate or two; nothing more. 

The room is a good-sized square apartment, with four 
doors in it—as if doors were ornamental appendages. 
What could be done to blot out the appearance, at least, 
of their existence? The door-frames, like the rest of the 
woodwork, were unmitigatedly white; but they were 
painted a dark Egyptian red, and harmonized admirably 
with the écru-tinted wall-paper ornamented with gilt fig- 
ures. The latter might have been dispensed with to 
advantage—but so thought not the owner of the house, 
nor the paper-dealer. The present occupant of the room 
says she is thankful that it is no worse. 

A very pretty cretonne in pink bloom with green foliage 
was bought for fifteen cents a yard, and hung on very 
slender black poles from the top of the door itself—that 
the necessary opening and shutting need not be interfered 
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with. Another slender black rod confined it at the bot- 
tom ; anda suitable opening was made for knob and key- 
hole. he door itself was not painted, being entirely con- 
cealed by its covering. 

The windows were draped with the same cretonne, also 
on black poles, lined with light-green silesia. This drapery 
was made scant and always pushed well to each side, the 
glare being easily shut out by crimson holland shades. 

A round table in the middle of the room, with so small 
a top as to be quite absurd for purposes of use, was con- 
verted into a good-sized oblong one by nailing on a piece 
of pine board of the right shape. The pedestal was re- 
spectable, and a pretty table-cover of mixed.colors con- 
cealed all deficiencies. 

There was no rug infront of the fire; and, not caring to 
invest several dollars in such a possession, the lady in ques- 
tion bought a yard of dark crimson felt for the center, and 
two coffee-bags for the foundation. Having cut the canvas, 
after piecing the two bags together, the right length and 
width for the hearth before which the rug was to rest, the 
next step was to bring forth a store of odds and ends— 
samples of furniture covering, worsted plush, etc., all 
being of thick materials—and arrange these for ends and 
bordering, in an Oriental, crazy-patchwork sort of fash- 
ion. 

It did not take long to do this work, after carefully 
basting the oblong center in place, and the other pieces 
around it, for many of the latter were of good size, and 
the zephyr used for joining fills up much more quickly than 
embroidery silk. When pressed on the wrong side over a 
damp cloth, and neatly lined with thick crinoline and 
crimson cambric, the rug was so handsome and odd-looking 
that it was decidedly ornamental. The entire cost was 
about two dollars. 

Fortunately for our home decorator, she had an unob- 
trusive carpet by way of background—an ingrain, to be 
sure, but a mossy kind of pattern in several shades of olive, 
and far preferable to a gaudy brussels. The bed was con- 
cealed by a screen, and the ugly sofa covered with a 


cushion and an afghan, which deserve to be described by 
themselves. 

A bare, dismal-looking room was brightened and made 
habitable for an occupant with an eye for the beautiful on 
the small expenditure of about twenty dollars in money 


and a few days of time. The worker declared that money 
and time were well invested in producing a bright, cheery 
room, where she could use her pen and perform her other 
duties with twice the ease and satisfaction that could be 
had from bare surroundings. 
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People who have been taking their summer vacations, travel- 
ing on the railroad trains in this country, will entirely agree with 
the opinion of Mr. John S. Chamberlain, who said that the fault 
with the dining-cars on railroad trains was that they attempted 
too elaborate a dinner, and that the result was most unsatis- 
factory ; that, as they served dinner now, the courses were far 
more numerous than they were desirable; and that one of the 
reforms which the people of this country should demand would 
be a dinner of a good soup, a roast, a couple of vegetables, 
fresh and not canned, and a light dessert. The majority of 
people will concur with Mr. Chamberlain in this opinion, and, in 
fact, many would like to see an even simpler meal served, with 
greater care used in the preparation and serving. Paying a 
dollar for a dinner of many courses, none of which are edible, is 
rather aggravating, while the majority of travelers would 
willingly pay a dollar for a simpler meal which they could eat, 
and which would be attractive. The serving of the dinner 
consumes much more time than it should, and the pressure for 
spaces at the tables compares only with that of a certain cheap 
restaurant now existing in connection with a dry-goods store in 
New York, where, if you sit down to lunch, you know that at 
least one or two women will stand back of you, with hands on 
your chair, waiting to slip into your seat. When one travels, 
the idea is usually recreation, and even eating should be as 
free as possible from annoyance, and how can you enjoy a 
dinner with one or two or more persons swinging in the middle of 
the aisle or leaning against the door, waiting for a vacant place, 
with an expression of starvation on their taces! Eating has 

ever yet been made a fine art in this country. 
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Speech-Day at the Bluecoat School 
By Helen Leah Reed 


There are probably few boys and girls who have not 
heard of the famous Christ’s Hospital or “ Bluecoat 
School,” which has stood for more than three centuries 
almost in the very heart of London. Those who know 
little about this school can get the best possible idea of 
the life formerly led by the scholars, and of the surround- 
ings of the school, by reading that charming essay wherein 
Charles Lamb describes his experiences as a Bluecoat 
boy. 

Not every one, however, who has heard about this 
school realizes that it is still an active institution ; and yet, 
although the old buildings are the same as in the days of 
Lamb and Coleridge, in all that relates to education 
Christ’s Hospital keeps pace with modern progress. Many 
of the old customs of the school are, of course, retained, and 
among the notable days of each school year perhaps the most 
notable is the annual Speech-Day, celebrated just before 
the summer holidays. I was consequently pleased, a few 
days ago, to find myself on the way to Christ’s Hospital to 
listen to these annual speeches and to see the award of 
prizes by the Lord Mayor of London. Passing the grim 
walls of Newgate, and the old St. Sepulchre’s Church 
(wherein lie the remains of Captain John Smith), we 
entered through the great iron gate into the cloistered 
walks that lead to the large hall of the school. 

Christ’s Hospital occupies the site of a thirteenth-century 
monastery belonging to the Grey Friars. The school 
itself was founded in the sixteenth century by the boy 
king Edward VI., and although some of the buildings have 
been erected since that time, the general appearance is one 
of great antiquity. As I walked along the dim cloisters I 
caught glimpses of large, paved courtyards, of gray turrets 
with small windows like those of an old castle. The large 
hall where the speeches of the day were to be given was 
built in the present century. It is heavily wainscoted in 
dark wood, and has numerous stained-glass windows con- 
taining the crests of the various governors of the school. 

When we reached the hall, the seven hundred and fifty 
boys were already in their places on the raised seats at 
one end of the apartment, and on long blue-covered tables 
in the center were displayed the beautiful books and 
medals to be awarded as prizes. A smaller table with a 
rich blue velvet cover, which proved to be for the accom- 
modation of the Lord Mayor’s golden mace, stood in front 
of the handsome raised chair which the Lord Mayor him- 
self was to occupy. We had not been long in our places 
when the orchestra struck up a particularly joyful strain, 
and in came a procession such as our newer country is not 
likely to see. At the head walked a field-marshal in a 
magnificent scarlet and gold uniform; then followed a 
gray-haired man in loose robes of yellow and black, bear- 
ing a long silver-headed staff ; next came the Lord Mayor’s 
mace-bearer, wearing a white wig, and arrayed in loose 
robes of black ; then another official in plainer uniform and 
huge fur cap, carrying a sword ; and finally the Lord Mayor 
and the two sheriffs of the city of London, in scarlet robes 
trimmed with fur, with great gold chains about their necks ; 
the Lady Mayoress and three or four other distinguished 
guests, the board of governors with their long green wands _ 
of office, and the masters of the school in their black 
gowns, with rich hoods of red silk, or white silk, or fur, 
made up the rest of the procession. The school-boys 
themselves added to the beauty of the occasion, for the 
blue-coat costume, however inconvenient, is certainly pic- 
turesque. The full costume consists of orange-colored 
stockings and knee-breeches; heavy low shoes, almost 
heelless; the long blue coat reaching the feet, of a shade 
so dark as to look black. ‘The coat fits snugly above the 
waist, and is fastened to the waist with silver buttons; 
below it flies open, showing the orange stockings. Around 
the waist is a narrow red-leather belt, and at the neck a 
broad white cravat. Even in the coldest weather no hat 
is worn. 

At one end of the hall, opposite the Lord Mayor, had 
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been placed a small pulpit, and in a semicircle near it sat 
the boys who were to speak, while the audience, a thou- 
sand or more, sat around the sides of the hall. As each 
boy went up into the pulpit, he was greeted with deafening 
applause by his schoolmates, and, indeed, each speech 
was worthy of the applause. There were eleven speeches 
in all, some in Latin, some in Greek, one in French, one 
in German, and one or two in English. All spoke clearly 
and with no embarrassment, and the head boy, who, accord- 
ing to old custom, is always the last speaker, gave an inter- 
esting review of the work of the year. He spoke of 
honors gained by present and former students, of deaths 
and other changes, and especially of the proposed removal 
of the “ Bluecoat”” School from its present location to 
some more healthful place out of town. For it is really 
true that it has at last been decided to remove this school, 
and then to pull down the old buildings and sell the very 
valuable land on which they stand; and it is unlikely that 
many more Speech-Days will be held in the old Christ’s 
Hospital buildings. In the intervals of the speeches there 
was singing by the great chorus of boys—a psalm, an 
anthem, and Latin and English songs composed for the 
school. 

Before the last song was sung each of the Grecians, as 
the boys going to the universities are called, took off his 
righthand glove, and, according to an ancient custom, 
passed it around for contributions. The money thus 
raised is given to those scholars who are leaving for the 
universities. But, to the majority of the boys present, the 
most important thing was left for the last, and so, at a sig- 
nal from the masters, to the number of a hundred and 
twenty-five or more, large and small, they filed in front of 
the Lord Mayor to receive their prizes. 

The Lord Mayor shook the hand of each boy to whom 

he gave a prize, and although no one could hear what he 
said, he evidently had a pleasant word for each one. 
With the singing of “ God Save the Queen ” Speech-Day was 
over. After the stately procession had marched out, a 
few visitors lingered in the hall to admire the numerous 
paintings, one of which, by Antonio Vanio, dating from the 
reign of, Charles II., is eighty feet long, while another is 
from the brush of Holbein. 
_ As each visitor goes away, realizing that this school, with 
its income of $75,000 a year, giving a free education 
and home to nearly a thousand students, was founded by 
King Edward VI., he feels like echoing the words of one 
of the school songs : 





Then all honor to Edward the king and the boy, 
He has earned him a glory no time can destroy ; 
Let us circle his brow with a wreath all his own, 
A garland more splendid than conqueror’s crown. 


% 
A New Game 


By Henry L. Smith 


There are many people who do not play cards, and to 
whom a new social game is a source of delight, especially 
if it be one which admits of possible variation. 

Such a game was played this summer at our hotel in the 
mountains, It was new to all except the bright lady who 
conducted it, and it was entered into with a zest to which 
the frequent after-references bore ample witness. 

The game consisted simply in taking titles of books, 
and representing each title by a picture, by a drawing, or 
by some arrangement of objects, so that it could be guessed 
from them, somewhat after the manner of arebus. Of 
course the one who guessed correctly the greatest number 
of titles took the first prize. There was also a second 
prize, and a “ booby ”’ prize. 

About thirty took part in this game, though the number 
could have been extended indefinitely. Fifty titles had 
been selected by the hostess, and their representations 
carefully prepared. Each player having been provided 
with a paper on which there were fifty blanks for these 
titles, at the signal we entered the room where the objects 
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and pictures were displayed. But it was no easy task to 
solve all the puzzles before us. Some titles were known 
at once, others remained unguessed to the end. 

Among the objects and titles were such as these : 

A candle on a map of Asia represented “ The Light of 
Asia.” 

A large white cardboard with a tiny 2 on it was “ We 
Two.” 

A picture of a milldam, and a white bead on the top 
of the picture, was “ Adam Bede.” 

A little ladder with a toy monkey on the top round and 
a toy man at the foot was “ The Descent of Man.” 

The word Sin in red ink was “ A Cardinal Sin.” 

The sheet-music of “ Yankee Doodle” was “ American 
Notes.” 

An O half concealed.in a bunch of ferns was “ Inferno.” 

A toy donkey, an O, and some tea-leaves was Don- 
key-o-t—* Don Quixote.” 

Some vocal music thrust through the handles of several 
keys was “ Songs in Many Keys.” 

A pie upon some ears of corn was “ Pioneers,” 

A burnt-out candle in a candlestick was “ The Light 
that Failed.” 

Some dolls in ball costume, rouging their faces before 
a mirror, was “ Modern Painters.” 

Some half-dollars, quarters, and dimes was “ The Ameri- 
can Commonwealth.” 

And so the titles ran on, some difficult, some causing 
much fun, and all interesting. 

The possibilities of this game are seen at a glance. 
With brightness and ingenuity many very puzzling and 
amusing effects can be worked up. 

There are two good rules to be enforced. The time for 
guessing should be limited, and communication while 
guessing strictly forbidden, else the first prize is likely to 
go to some one who has been assisted by the guesses of 
others, and the conscientious player has no chance. 

Other adaptations of this game might be to titles of 
poems, quotations, etc., etc. But the best seems to be in 
titles of standard, or reasonably well-known, not obscure, 


books. 
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Smoothed Out 
By Sally Campbell 





“Oh, dear,” said Barbara Murdoch, impatiently, “do 
just listen to those children! I knew, when they went off 
to the picnic yesterday, that there would be no living in 
the house with them to-day, in any kind of comfort. How 
I do hate ‘day afters’! I am so glad that there will not 
be any in heaven.” 

“Yes, it is a great blessing,” said grandma from her 
seat by the window, “to know how different that Home 
will be from this. But yet we ought not to let the differ- 
ence be any greater than we can help.” 

“T declare, it is a shame,” Barbara went on, too much 
absorbed in her grievance to notice this gentle remark. 
“They know perfectly well that mother has a headache, 
and that all their shouting is making it worse every minute. 
Then it is Jane’s afternoon out, and Bridget is at odds 
with the world—she caught it from the children, There 
isn’t any more contagious disease, you know. ‘There ought 
to bea quarantine! Andall kind of tramps and agents have 
been ringing at the door-bell ever since dawn. Every- 
thing is always happening at once in this house. ‘There 
is no peace in living.” 

And with this, Barbara gave a jerk to her dust-brush 
which brought down a little volume from the top shelf of 
the book-case. Picking it up with an exclamation, she 
glanced over the pages at which it had opened, held it in 
her hand for a moment, then put it soberly back in its 
place and went on with her dusting. This task finished, 
she stood for a while at the window, thinking, and drumming 
an accompaniment to her thoughts on the pane. Grandma 
was perhaps no fonder of that particular kind of music 
than the rest of us, but she had learned during her long 
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life, among much other valuable information, the advan- 
tages of a safety-valve, and so made no protest. Mean- 
time Barbara was saying to herself : 

“How queer that it should have opened just there! 
‘Thy peace shall be in much patience.’ Certainly I ought 
to expect very little, if it is a matter of cause and effect, 
and I suppose it is. Whata feeble saintI am! I really 
de not see how the Great Physician ever finds my pulse. 
You would think that anybody could understand that, 
when they had not been to a picnic the day before, and 
did not walze up with a headache, and were not specially 
concerned with the draught of the kitchen stove, it was 
their duty—also their privilege—to see to the family ther- 
mometer, keep it from racing up to boiling point or tum- 
bling down to zero, instead of aggravating it in both direc- 
tions. I have been the breathing image of the fretful 
porcupine all the morning, but now I mean to change the 
figure. Because, though I fear I often fly in the face of 
Providence, I hope I am a little more careful about the 
special ones, and I think dear old Thomas 4 Kempis’s 
hint was meant for that. I wonder whether, maybe, they 
are not all meant for that. I must think about it some 
other time; for the present my orders are to the 
front.” 

She stopped to drop a penitent kiss on grandma’s fore- 
head, with the question, “ How did you ever come by such 
a hateful granddaughter ?” and a minute after was stand- 
ing at the nursery door. The hubbub inside lulled de- 
cidedly at her appearance, while the faces of Charlotte 
and Perry and Dick instantly assumed a defiant expression, 
as though they stood on the defensive. 

“Listen, children,” said Barbara; “ poor mamma has 
a terrible headache, and the noise makes it worse. I 
know you really mean to try to keep quiet, but it is hard 
to remember so long, especially when you are tired with 
all the good times you had yesterday. Still, we should 
like to help cure her, shouldn’t we?” 

The two boys looked uncertain in what spirit to receive 
this speech, but little Barbara answered readily, “ I would.” 

“Well, now, let us make a bargain. I will go and coax 
mother to lie down upstairs in my room until dinner-time 
and take a nap, if she can. You know that is the best 
thing for her; but the house has to be very still. So you 
will promise to be just like mice down here for an hour, 
not knock over the blocks, nor play Indian, nor any of 
those things, and at the end of the hour I will come back 
and tell you the very nicest, longest, delightfulest fairy 
story I can think of, and then after that you will keep 
quiet again till dinner. What do you say ?” 

All the faces were cleared now, and the proposition was 
agreed to with rapture. Barbara only waited long enough 
to suggest a harmless game or two, and then went to her 
mother. 

“ Mother, dear, it is my intention to be head of the house 
this morning, so you might as well yield up your authority 
as gracefully as you can. I consider myself capable of 
filling the breaches; at any rate, I mean to try; so you 
must just leave the darning-basket, and Bridget’s temper, 
and the children, and the preparations for the missionary 
meeting, and the visitors, and all, to me, and efface your- 
self completely for once. Come upstairs, now, and submit 
yourself to my nursing, and see how soon you will be well 
again.” 

And, almost before she could remonstrate, Mrs. Murdoch 
found herself lying on Barbara’s bed, with the light shut 
out of the room and with Barbara’s cool fingers passing 
rhythmically back and forth over her forehead, smooth- 
ing away the sharp pain first into a dull ache and then— 

When Barbara saw that she was really asleep, she went 
to the nursery to keep her promise, stopping on the way 
for the darning-basket. The fairy tales (for they were 
many) were an immense success, and left the children in a 
mind to show their gratitude by further good conduct. 

3arbara next went to the kitchen to sympathize a little 
with Bridget. There she found one of her Sunday-school 
boys, come for some milk for his sick mother. 

‘“* How is your mother to-day, Phil ?” asked Barbara, as 
she handed him the pitcher. 
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“A little better, ma’am. 
every day now.” 

“And how is Phil? 
day, too ?” 

“He looked puzzled for a minute, and then his face 
brightened suddenly as he responded, “ I’m tryin’.” 

“ Are you?” cried Barbara, her face as bright as his 
own. ‘“ Why did you not tell me before ?” 

“It didn’t seem as if it was any good. But your sayin’ 
that just shows me all in a flash like how it is, I suppose. 
The doctor, he keeps tellin’ ma that she’s in too big a 
hurry, she oughtn’t to worry so. For he says that, with all 
her nervous spells, and backsets, and weakness, she’s 
gainin’ a little right along. And I suppose that’s the way 
it is with folks’s souls. I suppose after they’ve had the 
disease so bad, you’d oughtn’t to look for their gettin’ up 
from it, and gettin’ over it, all of a sudden, like a stroke o’ 
lightnin’. Of course not. I see it now plain. It has 
bothered me terrible, how slow I’ve got along, so much 
stumblin’, and forgettin’, and little mean tricks. But I do 
believe for you that I’m gainin’ with it all; I ain’t quite 
as or’nary as I was. Thank you, ma’am. It’s as good as 
two or three sermons, those words is. Thank you.” 

And Phil dodged round the house and was gone. 

The hours sped by, and Barbara was very busy. Mrs. 
Murdoch woke up from her long sleep quite well, she 
declared, and ready to do justice to the dainty dinner 
which Barbara had brought up to her. At last everything 
was done. The parlor was full of chairs and hymn-books 
and apple-blossoms, all ready for the ladies’ meeting, and 
Barbara was just going upstairs “about her own devices,” 
as she jubilantly told herself, when she heard the front 
gate shut with a click. Taking a peep over the first land- 
ing through the open hall door, she drew back out of sight 
with an exclamation of dismay. 

“Miss Mary Powell, of all people! Come for a visit of 
an hour and a quarter before the meeting begins! I won- 
der whether mother could see her; she says her head is 
well.” : 

A moment’s indecision, and then she shook her head. 

“ Barbara Murdoch, I am ashamed of you! ‘Gainin’’ 
is a slow business, as Phil says. Don’t I know that being 
talked to by Miss Mary for fifteen minutes makes every 
bone in your body ache when you are in the rudest 
health ?” 

By this time she was at the front door. 

“How do you do, Miss Mary? Come in. I don't 
mean to let mother know that you are here, for she has 
been ill all day, and must keep quiet until the time comes 
for the meeting. I shall keep your visit all for myself.” 

It was a tedious waiting, but Barbara bore it to the end 
with a smiling face—not that either, exactly, for Miss 
Mary’s choice of topics usually called for the opposite 
expression of countenance. 

“Well, I declare,” she cried at last, “if there isn’t Mrs. 
Hawes coming down the street already! Who would think 
that an hour and more could go so quickly? I am afraid 
that I have worn you out with my talk. But, my dear, if 
you ever get to be old and lonesome yourself, you will not 
grudge having been patient with the troubles of a lonely 
old woman like me. When the time comes to look back, 
there is nothing quite so good to remember as the burdens 
we have tried to make easier as we went along.” 

That evening Mrs. Murdoch said to Barbara as she 
kissed her good night : 

“Things looked very gloomy this morning, but you have 
managed to smooth them all out for us, like a dear, busy, 
helpful daughter.” 

And grandma whispered, “You said you were glad 
that there would be no ‘day afters’ in heaven, but I think 
that you will find this one there waiting for you.” 
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It is, as I may say from repeated experience, a pure and 
unmixed pleasure to have a goodly volume lying before you, and 
to know that you may open it if you please, and need not open 
it unless you please.—A non. 


She’s gettin’ a little better 


Is he getting a little better every 
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Sunday Afternoon 
Preach the Gospel ' 


By Lyman Abbott 


Go ye into all the world, and preach the Gospel to every creature.—St. Mark 
Christ sent me not to baptize, but to preach the Gospel.—1 Cor. i., 17. 

I am not ashamed of the Gospel of Christ: for it is the power of God unto 
salvation.—Rom. i., 16. 

These three passages indicate very clearly the message 
which the Church has for humanity: it is a message of 
gospel. Christ came bringing a gospel, and his life is 
known as the Gospel of Christ. He commissioned his 
disciples to proclaim this, and nothing other than this—a 
gospel. Paul took this as his commission, and, going 
into heathen worlds, declared that he did not come for 
anything else than to preach the Gospel. And, pointing 
out the secret of the power of the Church, he says the 
secret of that power is in the Gospel. 

Now, this word “ gospel” means, as you all know, glad 
tidings. The Gospel is glad tidings. This is what Christ 
has given to his Church—good news. This is the mission of 
the minister, of the Sunday-school teacher, of the’ Christian 
ministry through its various offices—to proclaim good 
news. Nothing is the Gospel which is not glad tidings ; 
that is, nothing is the Gospel that is not gospel. And yet 
in many a church there is preached as though it were a 
part of the Gospel that which in no sense whatever can 
be accounted glad tidings. Nothing is gospel, and noth- 
ing is part of the Gospel, that does not have in it the 
fruit of a great gladness. ‘The law is not the Gospel, and 
no part of the Gospel. Telling men what they ought 
to do and ought not to do is not the Gospel. For it 
is not glad tidings. To say to men that they have done 
wrong, that they have violated the law of God, that they 
are sinners, hopeless sinners—that is not the Gospel, and 
it is not any part of the Gospel. It is not glad tidings. 
No man is any happier for being convinced that he has 
done wrong and is a sinner. It is not news, in the first 
place. He knew it before. And if it were news, it would 
not be glad news. To tell men that because they have 
violated God’s laws and are sinners therefore they are 
amenable to the just punishment of God—that is not 
the Gospel, and it is not any part of the Gospel. It does 
not spell itself into the word by any possible spelling. 
A boy comes home from playing truant. As he walks up 
the path the mother stands at the door, and greets him 
with “ Did I not tell you to go to school this morning? 
and you have been off playing truant, and your father will 
punish you well when you get home.” It may be true, 
but it is not glad tidings to that boy; that is very certain. 
To stand in the pulpit and say to men, There is a law 
of God which cannot be broken with impunity, and you 
have broken it ; and because you have broken this law of 
God you are under‘the wrath of God and subject to the 
punishment of God—that is not the Gospel, and it is no 
part of the Gospel. And to preach it and to call it preach- 
ing the Gospel is to misuse words. When Faithful and 
Christian were caught and caged in the dungeon of Giant 
Despair, and Christian said to Faithful, “ What fools we 
were to come into this territory! how wicked we were to 
fall asleep, and what a case we have gotten into, and how 
shall we ever get out ? death lies close before us,” he was not 
preaching glad tidings. But when one of them said, “ Ah, 
I have a key that will unlock this dungeon bolt and let us 
out,” that was the first gleam of gospel. I read the other 
day—lI believe it is authentic—the story of a threefold 
mission to the Indians. The first missionary went to the 
Indians with this message: “There is a great God who is 
over all the world, and who will hold you to an account 
for all you have done in the world.” And the Indians said 
to him: “You need not come to tell us that: we have 
always known there is a Great Father; we have no use for 
you.” The second missionary said: “You have sinned 
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against God, yow have sinned against one another, you are 
under condemnation, you are guilty.” And they said to 
him: “ We have known that, we know it now: we have no 
use for you.” And they turned him out. Then there came 
a Moravian missionary, who said: “I have come to tell you 
that the Great Father, whom you fear, loves you, and has 
given his Son for you, and is ready to help you, and wants 
you to be better men, and will show you how to be better 
men, and will help you to be better men.” And then he 
laid himself down on a couch of leaves and fell asleep. 
And the Indian chief looked upon him and said: “ He 
trusts us; I could kill him in his sleep; he trusts us; and 
he has brought me a new message. I never heard it before.” 
And to the missionary awaking the Indian said: “ You may 
stay ; we want to hear what you have to say to us.” 

Run rapidly through the Bible, beginning with the Old 
Testament and coming to the New, and see what are some 
of the elements in this glad tidings which it is the function 
of the Christian ministry to preach. 

I. In the very opening chapter of Genesis the Gospel be- 
gins: “In the beginning God created the heavens and the 
earth.” God is. There is an order in the universe, a moral 
order, and a great moral Law-giver. Life is not made up of 
mere heterogeneous materials. It is not a mere tangled 
skein. Out of its threads One is weaving a wonderful 
tapestry. Oh, my friends, if we did not already know that 
and believe that, would it not be glad tidings tous? Or, if 
we could imagine that faith plucked out of us and we sent 
back to the midnight darkness of a belief that the world is 
all chaos, all disorder, that there is no moral law, no moral 
significance, that there is no end or purpose, that every- 
thing is chance—can you imagine a sadder unfaith than 
that? When Paul in Athens, beholding an altar to the 
unknown God, began his Gospel message with this simple 
word, “Whom you unknowingly are worshiping, him I 
have come to declare unto you,” it was great, glad news 
—this word that there is a Divine Being, who out of the 
chaos is bringing forth a new created world. 

II. Next in order is the second message: that man is 
God’s child; that in man are all the possibilities of a 
divine manhood ; that he is not made of the earth, earthy ; 
that he has not come from the clod; that he is a spark 
struck off from God, and that out of him God will yet create 
one made truly in his own likeness. Do youremember how, 
when Topsy had been disciplined, and the law had been 
put over her, and the law had been followed with the lash, 
and thisseemed to do no good, but she grew harder and 
more and more wicked, do you remember how Eva sat 
down by her side, and said, “I love you, and I want you to 
become good, and I know you can ”—do you remember how 
a love and a hope and a light were kindled under that 
black skin and under that hard shell? It was Gospel, the 
Gospel of faith ,in her and for her, that saved her. Did 
you ever try to develop a photograph? Did you ever 
stand in the dark-room and put the glass on which you 
had taken your picture in the little tray, and look at it? 
There is absolutely nothing there ; it is as blank as when 
you put it in the camera. And you pour the preparation 
over it, and wash it back and forth. And now, watch! yes! 
there comes a line, there a line; there, that is the porch! 
yes! that is the tree; yes! yes! there is mother, I can see 
mother. It is coming out! it is coming out! Ah, my 
friends, that is what God is doing with us. He takes a 
human soul in which you and I cannot see anything, and 
it is a wonder he can, and he bathes it and watches it, and 
one lineament after another of. divinity comes out in the 
human soul. And by and by, when his work of develop- 
ment is done, God will stand in the picture, for you are the 
sons of God. “He called them gods,” says Christ, “ unto 
whom the wore”’—that is, the Gospel—“ of God came ; and 
the word of God cannot be broken.” What a glorious good 
news that is when to a soul that says, “I cannot be any- 
thing, I cannot do anything,” this great, glad news comes: 
You can, you can, for you are a son of God! 

III. And so I take back what I said a moment ago: 
that the law is not the Gospel. If you will look at the 
law through a Gospel lens, then it becomes the Gospel. 
For the laws of God are promises of God, and every word 
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“thou shalt’ has written in it also “thou canst.” Open 
your Bible to the Ten Commandments. They do not 
begin with “ Thou shalt have no other gods before me.” 
The beginning is this: “If you will hear my voice, I will 
make you a peculiar people, I will be your God. I am the 
Lord God that brought you out of the land of Egypt ;” 
and then, “Thou shalt have no other gods before me ; 
thou shalt not kill; thou shalt not steal; thou shalt not 
commit adultery.” Why? Because I am the Lord thy 
God ; because I am behind thee; because I can give 
strength and power to you. I have come to point out to 
you that there is a better way of securing property than 
robbery, a better way of securing justice than by every 
man avenging his own wrongs. Or turn to the Sermon on 
the Mount and read the law: Thou shalt not look on a 
woman to lust after her; thou shalt not harbor an angry 
thought ; thou shalt not hate the man that has done you 
wrong. Shalt not? How can we keep such laws as this ? 
And Christ replies: Knock at the door of righteousness ; 
ask for the power, for every one that asketh receiveth, and 
every one that knocketh to him it shall be opened. ‘This 
is the law when coupled with Gospel. Take God’s law 
and man alone—there is no Gospel in that. Take law with 
a great helping hand behind it—there is great Gospel in 
that. When you say to man, Thou shalt not steal, that is 
not Gospel; but when you say to man, The Lord your 
God has brought you out of bondage, and he will show 
you a better way of life than stealing, that is Gospel. 

IV. And this truth lies at the very foundation of the 
Gospel : that this God is a helping God, that his hand is 
outreached to every man, that his courage is proffered to 
every soul, that his strength is made perfect in our weak- 
ness. Every fruit in the orchard this fall is victory after a 
battle. The earth, in that great and mystic power that we 


call gravitation, holds back the sap from rising in the tree. 
But a more mystic power than that of earth beckons the 
sap up, and it rises inch by inch and drop by drop 
up through trunk, up through bough and branch, out 
into leaf, out into fruit, until the rosy-cheeked apple lies 


before you, the victory of God’s sunlight over earth’s 
gravitation—the victory of grace over nature. Oh! we do 
not need to be told there is force drawing us down. We 
know that. There is not a woman in this house that does 
not know of the temptations of the household to pull her 
down ; not a man in this house that works in the counting- 
room or store who is not surrounded by influences that are 
pulling him down. The gospel of God’s love is the 
message, There are stronger forces pulling upward. 
They are not all downward; they are not most of them 
downward. And when one receives this gospel, “God is 
greater than all that be against him,” he cries out, “ Thanks 
be to God which giveth us the victory through our Lord 
Jesus Christ !” 

V. And this Gospel of a God, and a man that is a Son 
of God, and a God that is helping man to become his son— 
this Gospel has a historic witness and foundation. We 
look across the centuries and we see in this man of Beth- 
lehem and Nazareth the ideal man ; and we see in him the 
revelation of God to man. But he is more than an ideal 
man, and he is more than a revealed God. He is God 
revealed z man. And the message of his life is this: that 
God and man are not set apart by a great, unfathomable, 
immeasurable gulf; that the true God is in humanity, and 
the true man is one with God. The message of that 
incarnation is the message of a God dwelling in humanity 
and making humanity divine. Shine with resplendent 
glory, little drop of water! and the little drop of water 
says, “I? I have no glory in me; I cannot shine like the 
sun or the stars.” Yes, little drop of water, look up! and 
spanning the heavens is the rainbow which the sun has made 
out of little drops of water like yourself. Now join with 
other drops of water that gather in the heavens, and when the 
sun shines through you all the glories of color shall resplen- 
dently radiate themselves from your combined presence. 
You cannot be divine ; and you cannot be divine. But come, 
take my hand, and take his hand; we shall join ourselves 
together, and then look back across the centuries, and see 
what God’s indwelling has made of humanity in one divine, 
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ideal man, and know that when he has completed his work, 
all the glory that there was in that one short single life 
shall-resplendently fill the heavens with the glory of a 
redeemed and glorified, because a divinely illumined, 
humanity. 

Christ came to give gifts to men. Here is one who has 
grown weary of life, despairing, discouraged, hopeless, 
asking that saddest of all sad questions, Is life worth living ? 
And Christ hands out him this gift of a great, rich life. 
I have come, he says, to give you life, and to give it more 
abundantly. And here another, who is walking under a 
great cloud, and all the light that shines in his life is 
the lurid light that flashes from the clouds. And Christ, 
standing in the same darkness, with the same thunderings 
and the same lightnings about him, gives him joy, saying : 
“These things have I said unto you that my joy may be 
fulfilled in you. I have come to give you joy, my joy.” And 
here another, whose heart is tempest-tossed and in great 
perplexity, and to him Christ says, “ My peace I give to you.” 
And here one that stands at the open grave and looks 
down into it, and out of his home all the love and joy 
seem to have fled away, and to him Christ says, “I have 
come to bring life and immortality to life ;” and the eyes 
touched with those blessed hands behold the vision of the 
angels, and know that the grave is the gateway. 

Preach the Gospel; preach the Glad-tidings ; of a God of 
love, revealed to man, developing from him a child of God. 
For not the dark message of sin and death, but the glad 
tidings of faith and hope and love, constitute the power of 
God unto salvation. 


Christ Comforting His Disciples 
By Lyman Abbott 


This age asks us to dispense with Christianity and accept 
Philosophy in its stead. “Accept,” it says to us, “the 
Bible as a work of moral genius, but put away the notion 
of revelation as antiquated and unphilosophical ; accept 
Christ as a noble and heroic soul, but abandon as unten- 
able and unphilosophical the poetic and Oriental notion of 
an incarnation ; accept God as the highest dream of which 
the human soul is capable, but do not imagine that he is 
a Person—that is anthropomorphological ; cherish belief 
in immortality as a beautiful hope, but do not suffer your- 
self to confound imagination and reason, or to think that 
your mother’s anticipation of a meeting beyond the river 
is anything else than a pleasing but illusive vision. Phi- 
losophy is the wise man’s counselor and the sorrowing 
man’s consoler !” 

Now, in estimating the relative value of Christianity and 
Philosophy, we may be aided by comparing their ministry 
in a time of need such as gives to systems that sort of 
trial which only life can afford. The death of Socrates and 
the death of Christ; the Phado of Plato—Socrates’s last 
words—and the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth chap- 
ters of John—Christ’s last words—afford us the material 
for such a comparison. ‘The student can make it to ad- 
vantage by reading through the Phaedo (it is not long) in 
Professor Jowett’s admirable translation, and then the 
three chapters of John, and comparing the spirit and 
thoughts of the two. 


I. The Philosopher is also an inquirer. 
expects, thinks: but he knows nothing. 
disavows knowledge. 


He hopes, 
He constantly 
He gropes after truth, and discloses 
probabilities. He speaks of opinions, likelihoods, spiritual 
possibilities. Immortality, divine fellowship, the gods, 
heaven, are all only reasonable hypotheses. “There is 
great hope,” says Socrates, “that, going whither I go, I 
shall there be satisfied with that which has been our chief 
concern in our past lives.” ‘I have yet hope that there 
is something remaining for the dead, and, as has been said 
of old, some far better thing for the good than for the 
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evil.” “Whether the souls of men after death are or are 
not in the world below is a question which may be argued 
in this manner.” ‘Are we to suppose that the soul, which 
is invisible, in passing to the true Hades, which, like her, 
is invisible and pure and noble, . . . is blown away and 
perishes immediately on quitting the body, as the many 
say?” That Hades he describes; then adds: “I do not 
mean to affirm that the description which I have given of 
the soul and her mans ons is exactly true—a man of sense 
ought hardly to say that... . The venture is a glorious 
one, and he ought to comfort himself with words like these, 
which is the reason why I lengthen out the tale.” These 
sentences may suffice to indicate the spirit of Philosophy. 
She peers into the future, sees nothing, shakes her head 
doubtfully, and offers the struggling and anxious soul—a 
surmise. 





Contrast with this the divine dogmatism of the four- 
teenth chapter of John. There is no reaching after truth 
here, no discussion of probabilities, no hypothesis or opin- 
ions. Immortality is not a “ question” to be argued, nor 
companionship with God in the future a “ great hope,” nor 
heaven a “glorious venture.” I have often written in 
these columns in condemnation of dogmatism, and I shall 
again. But there is a divine dogmatism, which rests not 
on self-conceit of knowledge, but on divine revelation, 
either through the mouth of prophet or through the invis- 
ible witness of the Spirit—the dogmatism that condemns 
not doubt, but yet declares, with calm and uncontroversial 
assurance, resting on God's Word, “ We know ”’—Paul’s 
favorite and oft-repeated phrase. Christ gives his dis- 
ciples, not opinions, but knowledge; not hypotheses, but 
revelation ; not glorious ventures, but glorious assurance. 
This is the first great and radical difference between Phi- 
losophy and Christianity: Philosophy thinks, Christianity 
knows. Socrates to his disciples says: “ Whether I have 
succeeded or not, I shall truly know in a little while, if 
God will, when I myself arrive in the other world.” 
Christ to his disciples says: “Ye have faith in God; 
have also faith in me. ... I go to prepare a place for 
you.” Philosophy stands on the shore, peers out into the 
darkness, and thinks there is a continent. Christianity 
brings back the message that there is one—a land not 
unknown, though too glorious for description. 

II]. Whenever one substitutes Philosophy for Christianity 
he makes a very bad exchange ; and he does that whenever 
he ‘substitutes a religion of the intellect for one of experi- 
ence, a creed for a life, a theology for a spiritual acquaint 
ance with God; whenever, for example, he substitutes be- 
lief in a God infinite in holiness, justice, goodness, and 
truth, for personal acquaintance with the Father of whom the 
whole family in heaven and earth is named; a belief in 
the Trinity—three Persons in one God—for spiritual fellow- 
ship with God the Father and his Son Jesus Christ, through 
the Holy Spirit which is given unto us. He who does this 
comes very near substituting Socrates for Christ, Philoso- 
phy for Christianity, opinions for life. Whether a creed 
Serves a useful or an injurious purpose depends upon 
whether the creed is subservient to the spirit or the spirit 
is subservient to the creed—whether it is a tool which the 
spirit uses or a chain by which it is bound. 

III. Philosophy is generally pessimistic ; Christianity is 
always full of hope. Philosophy takes man as he is; and 
in man as he is there is not muchhope. Christianity gives 
to man One, who is not man; and in that One there is 
infinite hope. Philosophy can at best explain the phe- 
nomena of life; Christianity imparts new power to it. Life 
blossoms when God touches it, as the desert plain when 
heaven’s waters descend upon it. Philosophy is an expla- 
nation ; Christianity is also a gift. 








This difference between the two is strikingly illustrated 
by the contrast between the doctrine of the Comforter as 
put forth by Socrates and as put forth by Christ. For, 
Curiously, in the last hours with their friends each gave 
his followers a message as to a future Comforter. 

Cebes answered with a smile: “Then, Socrates, you must 
argue us out of our fears—and yet, strictly speaking, they are 
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not our fears, but there is a child within us, to whom death is a 
sort of hobgoblin; him, too, we must persuade not to be afraid 
when he is alone with him in the dark.” 

Socrates said: “ Let the voice of the charmer be applied daily 
until you have charmed him away.” 

“And where shall we find a good charmer of our fears, 
Socrates, when you are gone ?” 

“ Greece,” he replied, “is a large place, Cebes, and has many 
good men, and there are barbarous races not a few: seek for 
him among them all, far and wide, sparing neither pains nor 
money; for there is no better way of using your money. And 
you must not forget to seek for him among yourselves also; for 
he is nowhere more likely to be found.” 


This is the supreme word of Philosophy to the fearful 
and the sorrowing. If there be shadow, there must be 
light; if tears, joy; if sorrow, a comforter. It does not 
find that comforter ; it only counsels the uncomforted to 
“search far and wide, sparing neither pains nor money,” 
in hope that he may be found. It is not and never can be 
a Revelation; it only bids us seek a Revelation. The 
Christ promises what the Philosopher bids us seek: a 
Charmer for our fears, a Life-giver for our weakness. “I 
will pray the .Father, and he shall give you another Com- 
forter, that he may abide with you forever, even the Spirit 
of Truth. ... I will not leave you comfortless. 1 will 
come to you. Yet a little while and the world seeth me 
no more: but ye see me; because I live, ye shall live 


also.” 
% 


Thoughts by the Way 


“ That is just what hearts that are sick want—com/ort ; and 
they have it in Christ Jesus and in the fatherhood of God, and 
nowhere else in such measure, or with such pertinency of appli- 
cation.” 


“ There are promises in God’s Word that no man has ever tried 
to find; there are treasures of gold and silver in it that no man 
has taken the pains to dig for; there are medicines in it for the 
want of a knowledge of which hundreds have died.” 


“ Now we beseech of thee that we may have this conscious- 
ness of God with us. Be thou a refuge to us. Let our souls 
fly to thee as doves to their windows. Let thy heart be the 
pavilion in which we are placed until the storm be overpast.” 


“ Too often it is the case that men remember their sorrow, and 
do not register their joy. But even under afflictions, if men did 
but know it, there are musical tones which might strike through 
the requiem’s wail. There are lights that might illumine their 
dark Rembrandtian sorrows.” 


‘We are not the first men who have been on God’s forge. 
He has had thousands on his anvil before. He knows the 
infliction of every instrument, and how to temper every blow. 
It is the same blessed God that is workman still. And when I 
look upon the virtues of old saints, and the victories that are 
occurring now frém day to day, I am comforted and cheered.” 


“From the great invisible world that broods us may we be 
able to put to silence the noise of this life; and from out of its 
abundance may we be able to supply the lack of this life, and 
live by the soul and the spirit. Even if the ministrations of the 
body are shrunk away, yea, even if we are cast down and tor- 
mented to the point of death, may we triumph through Him that 
ever liveth, and who is our life.” 


“O Lord! open the eyes of those who are suffering. May 
they see the heavens filled with the angels and chariots of God. 
May they feel that more are they that are for them than they 
that are against them. In every hour of trouble may they know 
how to find rescue. May they find comfort in the presence and 
sympathy and power and promises of Jesus Christ. In the 
hope of victory, in the certainty of life and immortality beyond, 
may they find strength and consolation.” 


«“ As discords resolve themselves into the sweetest harmonies, 
as the impetuous roar of dashing music gives to the silence during 
the pauses a magical charm, so we see in the actual experiences 
of human life that those sorrows which are hardest to bear carry 
with them wings of joy; so that, though the soul may fly in a 
clouded atmosphere, it flies singing, and rises higher and higher 
towards the cloudless land. Therefore, suffering in all the higher 
forms in this life is joy as well as suffering.” 
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Religious News 


The Outlook for Christian Unity 
in England 


By Theodore F. Seward 


The article printed in The Christian Union of June 11 
under the title of “ A Brotherhood of Christian Unity” met 
with such an immediate and hearty response that I decided 
to take advantage of the summer vacation to study the 
religious situation in Great Britain with special reference 
to this question. The result was a great surprise. Having 
often seen it stated on good authority that theological 
views are more advanced in England than in America, I 
naturally judged that the Christians of that country would 
be found in a state of greater readiness for some form of 
unity. This is by no means the case. Unity will un- 
doubtedly come in the future through the natural process 
of development, but for the present the conditions are 
wholly unfavorable, as I will proceed to explain. 

That the subject was considered from a variety of stand- 
points may be inferred from the representative character 
of the men with whom I had the privilege of conferring. 
In Scotland, Dr. Marcus Dods, Dr. Moxey, A. Taylor 
Innes, Esq., and Professor A. R. Simpson, of the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh. Professor Drummond had left Glasgow 
for his summer outing a few hours before I arrived. This 
was a disappointment, but it was the only one in all the 
history of my investigations. 

In England I discussed the subject with Dr. R. W. Dale, 
Archdeacon Farrar, Dr. Henry Allon, Mr. James G. Clark, 
editor of the “Christian World ;’ Mr. William T. Stead, 
editor of the “ Review of Reviews ;” Dr. Henry S. Lunn, 
editor of the “ Review of the Churches ;’ Thomas Stone, 
Esq., a leading representative of the Plymouth Brethren ; 
J. Spencer Curwen, Esq., and others. Of those who were 
away from home or beyond reach I received letters from 
the following persons who are known as being especially 
interested in Christian unity: Dr. J. B. Paton, of Notting- 
ham; the Rev. Alexander H. Smith, founder of the 
“Christian Kingdom Society;” Lord Nelson, a High 
Churchman who is widely known as an earnest advocate of 
Church unity; and Dr. James Martineau. 

With all these sources of information it was not difficult 
to arrive at a very definite conclusion as to the general 
state of the religious world in the mother country and the 
outlook, or want of outlook, for Christian unity there. 

Three distinct religious classes exist in England, between 
which the walls of separation are nearly as high and 
impassable as between the social castes of that country. 
The first one occurs naturally to the thought of every reader 
—namely, the Established, or Anglican, Church. The 
attitude of this body toward Christian unity is too well 
known torequire comment. Regarding all other Christians 
as wanderers from the fold, their plan for unity is to wel- 
come the erring children back to the mother Church. It 
goes without saying that this state of mind is not soothing 
to those who hold the opposite view. The methods of the 
Anglicans are consistent, but not always conciliatory, 
as will be seen from the following illustrations from real 
life : 

The rector of a small English town, whose sentiments 
were more liberal than his rubrics, was accustomed to 
attend and take part in a “ union communion service” of 
various denominations which was held annually in the 
neighborhood. His bishop heard of it, and wrote him a 
letter requiring a discontinuance of the practice. Of 
course he had no alternative but to obey or sever his con- 
nection with the Church. In another case a rector, meet- 
ing the member of a Congregational church on the street 
(a gentleman whom I have known for years), informed 
aim that a certain poor family was receiving charitable aid 
from both the congregations, and asked him to mention the 
fact to his pastor. His unwillingness to speak to the 
pastor himself indicates one of the most discouraging 
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features of the situation, showing that the religious separa- 
tion is emphasized and magnified by the social caste. 
Together they constitute little less than a Chinese wall 
between people of equal intelligence, and who equally pro- 
fess to be followers of Christ. The gentlest spirit cannot 
well avoid a feeling of indignation at being unchurched by 
those who also look down upon him from a vantage- 
ground of social superiority. It is scarcely necessary to 
say that many both of the clergy and laity of the Church of 
England are free from the spirit of caste and separation, 
but the exceptions are not sufficiently numerous to seri- 
ously modify the general condition. 

The next of the three great divisions I will speak of is, 
in some respects, the antipodes, the converse, of the class 
just described. Perhaps it can best be characterized by 
saying that it is made up of people who regard Professor 
Drummond’s teachings as dangerous. Mr. Spurgeon is 
the most eminent representative of this class. He has 
given voice to a common sentiment among them in his 
recent note of warning against the “ down-grade ” tendency 
of modern theology. They believe that the human race is 
in a hopelessly lost condition, and that salvation is ob- 
tained by a limited number through faith in the “ substitu- 
tionary sacrifice ” of Christ. Holding to the doctrine that 
the sinner is justified “ once for all” by this single act of 
faith, they are strongly opposed to every form of the the- 
ory of evolution, which they regard as the “most danger- 
ous error of the age.” The number of people hold- 
ing such views can be judged by the immense sale of the 
literature which gives expression to them. One tract of 
forty-eight pages announces a sale of over a million and a 
half copies. ‘The people who hold these doctrines do not 
belong to any single religious body. They are numerous 
in all the “evangelical” denominations. Lord Shaftes- 
bury was in full sympathy with these views. I well remem- 
ber his vigorous condemnation of certain liberal writers in 
his own Church (the Anglican), expressed in a conversation 
I had with him a few years before his death, The feeling 
of that class of “believers” (their favorite term) is very 
strong, as they deem it their imperative duty to guard and 
defend “ the faith once delivered to the saints ””—as they 
understand it. Evidently, therefore, a broad Christian 
unity has no present hope in that direction. They would 
regard such a movement as a compromise with evil. 

The remaining group in my theological classification 
corresponds in a general way with what is known as the 
“sreat middle class” of English citizens. The line of 
demarkation is in this case, as with the previous class, very 
indefinite. But there is no uncertainty as to the character 
of their beliefs. They are those in all the Churches who 
accept in some form the theory of evolution, who believe 
that this world belongs to God and not to Satan, and that 
religion, though supernatural in its origin, is, or should be, 
natural in its methods. In a word, their theological 
attitude is essentially that of The Christian Union. That 
they are more advanced than the corresponding class of 
religious thinkers and teachers in America is true in one 
important particular: they have learned the fruitlessness 
of certain forms of religious discussion and controversy. 
A well-known London clergyman said to me, “ We smile a 
little when we read your heated debates on the question of 
‘ probation after death,’ having found that it belongs to the 
category of the insoluble.” The same is measurably true 
of the “higher criticism,” although it is not as yet laid 
aside quite so definitely and positively as the probationary 
controversy. The feeling with regard to such questions 
was wittily expressed by an English speaker at a union 
religious meeting: ‘These subjects are of such grave 
importance that I move the adjournment of further debate 
upon them till we get to eternity.” 

Yet, in spite of this advance on certain lines, I think 
the spirit of liberality has decidedly less power in England 
than in America. ‘This is but natural. The tendency of 
human efforts to run in grooves is universal, but in that 
country they are more than grooves—they are ruts. More- 


1 One of them wrote concerning my treatise on Christian Unity: “It is 
permeated by the pernicious ot | ad development, carrying out the notions of 
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over, the antagonisms of the past were in many cases so 
bitter that the heredity is not easily outgrown. The Rev. 
Hugh Price Hughes, an eloquent Methodist minister, who 
is to be seen and heard at the “ World’s Conference ” of 
Methodists in Washington in October, tells the following 
amusing incident in his own family history. A Calvinistic 
preacher was passing through Wales on horseback, as was 
the custom of traveling evangelists at that ,time, and, dis- 
covering that Mr. Hughes’s grandfather (a Methodist 
preacher) had a few hours before allowed his horse to 
drink at a certain pool, the orthodox Calvinist actually 
refused to permit his thirsty steed to refresh himself at a 
pool which had been contaminated by an Arminian horse! 

Christian unity has some earnest advocates in England, 
some of whom are devoting all their time and talents to the 
cause. The “Christian Kingdom Society ” was organized 
five years ago by Mr. Smith, with the one purpose in 
view of bringing Christians of various names upon a com- 
mon platform of love and good works. Dr. Paton has 
labored long and earnestly for the same result. Lord 
Nelson has been unremitting in his efforts inside the 
Church. He has recently succeeded in inducing the 
“House of Laymen” associated with the Convocation of 
Canterbury to pass, without a dissenting vote, a resolution 
instructing a committee “to inquire how far it would be 
possible for the Church of England to co-operate with 
Nonconformists in all those social objects which are 
dear to every Christian.” Yet the impression thus far 
made by all these efforts is very slight. Mr. Smith says 
in his little quarterly periodical called “ Christian Links :” 
“After five years’ persistent labor on lines which we 
believe to be thoroughly in accordance with the teaching 
of Christ, we have found only 1,200 persons willing to 
identify themselves with us.” 

My opinion as to the unreadiness of the English Churches 
for any general movement toward unity was fully formed 
before meeting Mr. Stead, but he confirmed it in every 
particular. His one dream is of a united Christianity— 
what he calls “ the reunion of Christendom ”—yet he says 
in one of his publications: “The dividing walls of theo- 
logical and ecclesiastical differences have been run up so 
high that there are towns where a soup-kitchen cannot be 
started except on denominational lines.” In my inter- 
view with him he expressed great interest in the Brother- 
hood plan, but said: “Our only hope for the present in 
England is in setting people to work. While Christians 
are engaged in lifting the ox out of the pit they can’t 
very well quarrel over their beliefs. Our plan must be 
something like the hunting in South Africa as described by 
Dr. Livingstone. A deep pit is dug, and two fences 
extended from it for several miles at an obtuse angle. The 
natives then combine in large numbers for the hunt. They 
drive the animals forward, the fences leading them gradu- 
ally to converge toward the common center till the 
creatures, of all sizes and varieties, fall into the pit. Some- 
thing after this fashion must we do with the different 
bodies of Christians. We must take them where they are, 
and as they are occupied with earnest work they will 
gradually come closer together, till they at last find them- 
selves in a common fold of brotherly love.” 

Dr. Martineau’s testimony is so valuable and interesting 
that I take the liberty of quoting some portions of his 
letter : 


Had I been in London I should have been happy to hear 
from you personally more particulars than the pamphlet on 
Christian Unity contains about the contemplated method of 
forwarding your design. The end in view has my hearty 
Sympathy. If I am not sanguine about the possibility of pro- 
moting it by association, it is because I have witnessed the 
failure of two or three experiments of a similar nature, under 
social conditions more favorable than those now existing in this 
country. In 1869 a few like-minded friends, including Epis- 
copalian, Baptist, Congregational, and Unitarian ministers, 
Oxford and Cambridge professors, French Protestants, clerical 
and lay, and various representatives of the best English charac- 
ter and culture, formed a “ Free Christian Union” on precisely 
your principles. But, in spite of a great opening service, on 
neutral ground, and of the production of a series of helpful 
pamphlets forming a small volume, and of wide assurances of 
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approval, no impression was made on the habits of exclusive 
sect-life; ana, after a short struggle, the attempt collapsed... . 
The ascendency of the High Church influence in England at 
present is so complete as to discourage all enterprising move- 
ments of larger and freer religious feeling, and to put arms for 
the battle of resistance into the hands of the agnostic host. It 
will be long, I fear, before the intermediate pieties between 
sacerdotalism and negation can expect to regain a hearing, and 
kindle an enthusiasm for the religion of Christ. 


The disabilities of England do not prevail to any large 
extent in America, and I have great confidence that the 
movement for Christian unity will produce broad and 
lasting results here. The letters received from all parts 
of the country and from “all sorts and conditions of men” 
afford a legitimate basis for this confidence. When 
earnest people of all churches and of no church unite in a 
consensus of opinion on such a question, the weight of 
testimony becomes well-nigh conclusive. 


%& 


Currents of Religious Thought 


Christian Thought for October has a paper by the Rev. Dr. 
W. W. McLane on “The Scientific and Social Law of Sur- 
vival.” He maintains that science has unduly emphasized the 
military side of the “ struggle for existence.” He holds that, in 
fact, co-operation appears to have been a much more efficient 
factor of progress than competition. . . . In the Annual Sermon 
before the American Institute of Christian Philosophy, entitled 
“ The Children of Adam,” the Rev. Dr. S.D. McConnell declares 
the “orthodox” theory of the fall of man“ entirely untenable.” 
He also rejects the Spencerian theory of a primitive human 
brutishness becoming moralized by mere experience. 

Various currents of Protestant thought are corrected by the 
Rev. C. C. Starbuck in the Hom7letic Review for October, in a 
paper on “Popular Misapprehensions of Roman Catholic Doc- 
trine, Polity, and Usage.” It should be reprinted separately, in 
the interests of an intelligent Protestantism. . . . ‘“ Debts” is, in 
the view of the Rev. Dr. E. J. Wolf, unjustifiably substituted in 
the Lord’s Prayer for ‘“ trespasses,” seeing that the latter word 
is used by Jesus to interpret the former... . The Rev. Dr. 
Stuckenberg thinks it of less importance to know what are the 
hundred best books than to know what are the seed-thoughts 
which have given direction and quickening to the master-minds. 
“ Many a scholar would find it hard to give thg seed-thought of 
his life, but its discovery would be of great importance to himself 
and others.” ... Professor A. S. Coats says that one main 
cause of “ clergyman’s sore throat” is neglect of daily exercise of 
the voice in the manner suitable for public speaking. 

Lend a Hand for September remarks, upon “ Education 
and Instruction,” that little teaching can be done in large classes. 
In the higher institutions about fifteen is the average class. The 
best teaching is done, as at Oxford and Cambridge, in classes 
of four or five. ... As to “Great Cities,” Mr. G. S. Hibbard 
regards it as folly to point with pride to their increasing great- 
ness. In the interest of a true civilization, these “ nurseries of 
crime and want” should rather decline in population. . . . The 
Rev. E. E. Hale writes upon “ The Neglected Classes.” These he 
considers to be “ of the midway class of people,” for whom the 
social order is far less perfected than for the blind, the imbecile, 
etc. “ The people of deficient moral sense, or of poor intellectual 
ability, are the classes heretofore neglected, with whom the 
twentieth century will have most to do.” . . . President Bowney, 
of the International Law and Order League, says that a great 
need in the common schools is a text-book containing “ what 
every one should know about law,” 7. ¢., stating tersely and 
simply what things are authorized, required, or forbidden, in all 
matters affecting common rights and duties. and what may be 
done, in case of need, to restrain, or punish, or redress wrong. 

In Our Day for September the Rev. Dr. Hamlin writes upon 
“The Anti-Opium Resolution in Parliament.” Of the conduct 
of England toward China in this business he says: “ Nothing 
that Russia has done in this century equals this in cold and 
selfish cruelty.” . . . Editorially, Mr. Joseph Cook criticises the 
papers read by Professor Stearns, of Bangor, and Dr. Bradford, 
of Montclair, at the London Congregational Council. The 
former, which was much admired by its hearers, he regards as 
exaggerating the strength of the new direction of thought in 
America respecting the future state. The latter, advocating the 
abolition of doctrinal tests of fitness for church membership, he 
regrets as going too far in the way of “ occasionally [he might 
have said generally] lax English example.” 

The Rev. Stewart Means remarks, in his paper on “ Ecclesias- 
ticism” in the Andover Review for October, that the Evangelicals 
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in the Anglican Church lost ground because they were deficient 
in intellectual activity. He shows that during the “ Oxford 
Movement,” so late as 1837, the so-called doctrine of Apostolic 
Succession, which Anglicans now put forward as quite indis- 
putable, was regarded among them as dubious. Of the noted 
Dr. Pusey hz observes: “ A smaller man seldom gained a greater 
fame.” Of Ritualism he says that it “has produced a type of 
clergymen whose individuality is as little apparent as that of 
any Jesuit.” . . . Aspecially valuable paper is Professor Tucker’s 
opening address at Andover Seminary on “ The Authority of the 
Pulpit in a Time of Critical Research and Social Confusion.” 
The last-named cause seems to him especially to disturb the aim 
of the pulpit. “ Preachers are still individualizing, while the 
souls of menare bound up in institutions, corporations, and unions.” 
Historical criticism becomes an ally to the preacher by furnish- 
ing him with a higher in place of a lower authority. “ Infallibil- 
ity may be, and usually is, the lowest form of authority.” A 
higher kind is in the actual experience of a progressively unfold- 
ing life. The homiletic worth of the higher criticism of the Old 
Testament is in its showing the real development of the moral 
and religious life of the people of the Book. In times of social 
strain, the authority which the pulpit requires is “the authority 
of a commanding sympathy.” Here is found the perpetual dis- 
tinction between the Christian and the Pharisee—the latter gives 
alms to men, the former respect. Sympathy is the function of 
the Church much more than charity. Professor Tucker thinks 
the time has come for a more adequate, that is, more sympa- 
thetic, recognition by the Church of the “labor movement.” 
Christianity has been obliged in the past to interest itself in the 
revival of learning and in the struggle for political liberty, and 
must do as much for a humane sociology. The idea of the 
Church embraces more than the rescue of individuals. It is also 
for the improvement and regeneration of society.... An 
editorial on “ The Extension of Automatic Action” remarks that 
“it may be hoped that certain conceptions of God’s ‘revelation 
of himself in Christianity, for which the few are now contending 
against the many, will become the generally accepted postulates 
of the Christian faith, and that the energy now consumed in 
discussion will be liberated for a larger and finer service in the 
purification of earthly society.” 


A Great Missionary Bishop 
By the Rev. Thomas P. Hughes 


When Thomas Valpy French died of sunstroke at Muscat, 
on the 21st .of May last, there passed into the presence of the 
Master one of the greatest missionaries of modern times. Bishop 
French was a man of such mcdest and retiring disposition that 
his name is not so widely known as it might have been. 

It was when he was more than sixty years old that Dr. French 
resigned the State Bishopric of Lahore, and chose for his sphere 
of work an arduous and most dangerous post of missionary 
labor. Since the days of Mohammed the banner of the Cross 
had not been planted on Arabian soil, and this Bishop French 
determined to do, when, with a little tent which he had procured 
from India, and with two servants, one of whom could cook a 
frugal dish of rice and soup, he was prepared to penetrate inland, 
and, if possible, to preach the Gospel of the Crucified One among 
the Wahhabi fanatics of Najd. 

His was a life-work of toil. In 1851 he put his hand to the 
missionary plow, and never once did he look back. He estab- 
lished St. John’s College at Agra, where he was when the terrible 
mutiny of 1857 broke out. The English sought refuge in the 
Agra fort, but Mr. French determined to die with his native 
flock unless they, too, could be admitted within the fortifications. 
At first the commanding officer refused, for he declared no na- 
tive could be trusted ; but when he saw the faithful missionary 
immovable, and that the mutineers were in sight and bent on 
slaughter, he yielded, and Mr. French and his native flock were 
spared. 

The mutiny over, after a brief rest in England, Mr. French 
volunteered to open an Afghan mission on the Derajat frontier, 
where for three years he worked zealously among the fanatical 
tribes of those distant regions. 

Upon his return to England he was appointed to a church in 
Cheltenham, but his missionary zeal impelled him to resign his 
benefice, and he, in company with the Rev. William Knott (the 
friend of Pusey), went to Lahore and established a divinity 
school in that city. In 1877 he was appointed by Lord Salis- 
bury first Bishop of Lahore. This he declined, saying he 
could never cease to be a missionary. To the credit of the pres- 
ent Prime Minister of England, he assured Mr. French that, as 
an Indian Bishop, he would have additional opportunities of 
serving the missionary cause. On these conditions the apos- 
tolic missionary became a State Bishop, and, in course of time, 
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erected the beautiful cathedral which is the chief building in the 
capital city of the Punjab. Having large private means, Bishop 
French devoted the whole of his episcopal income to works of 
beneficence and charity, and many a poor clergyman was the 
recipient of his bounty. In 1887 he resigned the bishopric in 
order to devote himself once more to the simple life of a mis- 
sionary. 

Free from the trammels of office and the anxieties of an exalted 
position, Bishop French at once renewed his missionary labor, 
and preached the Gospel in Persia, Syria, and Algiers, and at 
last decided to become the first Christian missionary in Arabia. 

As a linguist he was unequaled. His scholarship in Greek 
and Latin was admitted even at Oxford (where he took a “ first 
class” at graduation) to be of a high order, and to this he added 
a very thorough acquaintance with Hebrew and Chaldaic. And 
during his long residence in the East he acquired Hindustani, 
Hindi, Sanscrit, Persian, Pushto, Punjabi, and Arabic. He was, 
in fact, designated “ That Seven-tongued Man of Lahore,” 
although he was in reality acquainted with some fifteen lan- 
guages. 

He was a man of prayer as well as of faith. Every difficulty 
as well as every trial was brought to the throne of grace. Dur- 
ing a conference at Lahore, at which the discussion was acri- 
monious, the Bishop was missing. He was found in an adjoin- 
ing room on his knees in earnest prayer for peace. He literally 
walked with God; whether at a state levee or at a mess dinner or in 
a social gathering or on a missionary journey, he always im- 
pressed those around him with the fact that he was in the ser- 
vice of a Divine Master. 

A State Secretary once said to Lord Lytton when Viceroy of 
India, “ What can we do with this man’s letters?” And his 
Lordship, as a man of the world, replied, “ Why, when you are 
written to in that style, you can only do one thing, and that is 
comply.” 

His self-abnegation was remarkable. Even asa State Bishop 
he lived with the simplicity of a missionary, and as a missionary 
he lived with the self-denial of an Apostle. 

The memoir of this remarkable man is being prepared by his 
brother, the Rev. R. Valpy French, and if carefully compiled it 
will be among the most interesting biographies of the age. Dr. 
French was a great letter-writer, and, like Henry Martyn, he 
usually unburdened the spiritual aspirations of his soul in his 
communications with others. 

Bishop Wordsworth, ofjLincoln, said, “« Bishop French’s letters 
read like Apostolic missives.” 

Church of the Holy Sepulchre, New York. 


Phillips Brooks at Harvard 


In no way has Dr. Brooks shown his power with men more 
markedly than in his work as University Preacher at Harvard. 
On Sunday evening, October 4, he preached his last sermon in 
Appleton Chapel in that capacity, and, although attendance on 
such services at Harvard is not compulsory, the chapel was 
crowded with students long before service began. What Dr. 
Brooks said was, in brief, as follows: 


The great hunger is for life. Life is indefinable, but we can recognize its 
results. Life is effectiveness. It enters a tree, and the tree bears fruit. It 
enters a man, and he accomplishes what no other has done or can do. Ina uni- 
versity like Harvard, men of life are very powerful. By noting them we can 
realize what sort of a mission was Christ’s. He was not a group of actions, 
but was a life-giver. Men lived by him. All life to Jesus was God’s life. He 
would set every man into the universal life. He calls it faith, love, obedience. 
The thought of obedience has been debased. He who obeys nothing does not 
live. Obedience is sharing life. The laws of a university are the utterance of her 
nature. When God states a law he states a necessity of life. So obedience to 
the laws of a university, or the laws of God, is partaking of the life of the uni- 
versity, or of the life of God. 

Many fear too much life. Jesus says the full life is the only safe life. Live 
and obey; obey and live. To avoid the lie is not Christ’s law of knowledge and 
belief, but to find the truth. 

True Christians believe that what ought to be will be ultimately. The real is not 
living except as it lives in the ideal; man is not living except as he lives in God. 

If any men can understand God’s life it is Harvard men. For what has the 
world established Harvard College? Not that young men of means may have 
four years of luxury, but that the highest type of men may be promoted. The 
old way was to repress the evil in the students. Now has come freedom in order 
to promote the good. Now, if a man in Harvard grows superstitious or defiant, 
becomes a skeptic or a profligate, he is unworthy of Harvard. 

Christ has come with confidence to Harvard to offer life. It belongs to the 


students to receive it. 


—The Rev. George D. Herron, whose paper, “ The Message 
of Jesus to Men of Wealth,” attracted so much attention at the 
time of its appearance in The Christian Union, has accepted the 
position of assistant pastor of the First Congregational Church 
of Burlington, Iowa. It is his purpose to devote some of his 
time to the special study of industrial questions. 
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Books and Authors 


The Low Church Party in England’ 


Mr. Proby is well known as a prominent ritualist. He 
begins by the statement that Protestantism was not a 
religious but a moral and intellectual movement—intel- 
lectual chiefly—and that the Zwinglians did not at the 
first have anything to do with the English Reformation. 
Then he distinguishes between a Reformed Church, which 
the Church of England is, and a Protestant Church, which, 
he says, she is not. He regrets the influx of Zwinglianism 
(which he terms not a theology, but a rationalizing philos- 
ophy) into England in the persons of Cranmer, Becon, 
Nowell, Latimer, Coverdale, Hooper, Bale, Philpot, Parker, 
Sandys, Jewell, Pilkington, Grindal, and Whitgift. Touch- 
ing the eucharistic controversy of the time indicated by 
these names, Mr. Proby observes that the Roman Catho- 
lics contended for a true theology upheld by a false 
philosophy; while the Zwinglians maintained a false the- 
ology supported by a philosophy that is true. Of Arch- 
bishop Parker’s theology he says: “His leading idea 
seems to have been that of serving God, his sovereign and 
her laws, and making everybody else do the same.”” What, 
then, with these Protestant prelates and the Genevan 
Bible, to say nothing of Fox’s “Acts and Monuments,” which 
the Convocation had ordered to be placed in the houses 
of bishops and in churches, the English Church was, by 
the end of Elizabeth’s reign, confessedly Protestantized. 
Its popularity is shown by Shakespeare in the epilogue to 
II. King Henry IV., terming Sir John Oldcastle “a martyr.” 
Originally Falstaff was named Oldcastle, but in deference 
to popular opinion Falstaff was substituted. To what 
heights of piety and earnestness this Low Church school 
led, Mr. Proby indicates by reference to Cowper’s “ Task,” 
Blackstone’s “ Memoirs,” and “ Tristram Shandy,” in their 
pictures of English Church life under the Georges. 

Methodism began in the English Church, and John 
Wesley never separated from that communion. Meth- 
odism was a protest against the deadness of English 
religion. Out of Methodism came the new Low Church 
party. It was both Calvinistic and Arminian, because the 
Methodists were from the first, as always since, divided. 
Wesley was Arminian, Whitefield and Lady Huntingdon 
Calvinistic. The early Low Church leaders, Romaine, 
Henry Venn the elder, John Newton, William Cowper, 
Samuel Walker, Thomas Robinson, Bromley Cadogan, 
Cecil, Thomas Scott, Simeon, William Wilberforce, Thorn- 
ton, and Hannah More, Mr. Proby considers godly and sin- 
cere, even though in the gall of bitterness and bond of 
iniquity. The error of their religion was in being too sub- 
jective, too individual, selfish, and sentimental; and to 
nourish this kind of evil religion came that nonjuring High 
Church mystic, William Law, and wrote “The Serious 
Call.” Surely they were days of Abaddon! Even A’Kem- 
pis’s “ Imitation ” converted John Newton from a slave-trad- 
ing, blaspheming buccaneer into a pious minister of God’s 
Word, but—Low Church. These men revived parochial 
works in the Church of England, called great congrega- 
tions about them, and for a while held in the tendency to 
dissent and separation from the national Church. But the 
barren controversy between Calvinists and Arminians 
turned the people’s attention away from vital religion ; the 
multitude asked then as now, not so much that their 
preacher should say what was true as what was deemed 
orthodox. Thus Scott, by attempting to give a practical 
cast to his Lock Hospital sermons, incurred the suspicion 
of Arminianism, and lost nearly all his large congregations, 
and was finally dismissed. One clergyman opposed mis- 
sionary work on the ground that it was flat in the face of 
God’s decree of election and reprobation ; also, it was pro- 
nounced impious to speak of our Saviour defore a mixed 
congregation! But Low Churchism grew apace among the 
scholars and intellectual, owing to Dr. Isaac Milner, and 
among the upper social ranks by reason of the influence 

1 The Annals of the Low Church Party in England Down to the Death of 


Archbishop Tait. By the Rev. W. H. B. Proby, M.A. E. & J. B. Young & 
o., New York. 
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of William Wilberforce, The latter was the center of the 
Clapham set, made most famous by the labors of Hannah 
More. They fairly transformed the life of the lower 
classes, and wrought nobly in their generation, even if 
they did encourage themselves with singing hymns such as 
this: 
To perseverance I agree; 
The thing to me is clear, 
Because the Lord has promised me 
That I shall persevere (!) 


To the pious period succeeded the era of missionary 
zeal, and this zeal took its rise from Clapham, the home of 
Wilberforce, Hannah More, and the Rev. John Venn. The 
Church Missionary Society was formed, and other like 
associations organized. Then followed the period of the 
“reat revival,” which swept from the Roman Catholic 
diocese of Augsburg across England and over to this 
continent, where it set Jonathan Edwards afire with 
religious fervor. In England it gave rise to a new sect, 
the followers of Edward Irving, who derived their idea of 
the gift of tongues, etc., from some occurrences in the 
Presbyterian Church of Scotland. Unfortunately the Low 
Churchmen yielded their sympathies to Irvingism, and much 
nonsense ensued, grieving all rational beings. 

Strange to say, together with Irvingism Tractarianism 
began in Oxford, and the Low Church party declined in 
piety and influence. ‘True, sermons still attracted great 
crowds, but the people waited till divine worship was 
finished, and then rushed into the church as though to a 
play. Sometimes a lamentably narrow spirit was shown. 
Thus upon one occasion one of his clergy was lamenting to 
Dr. Philpotts, of Exeter, the vast popularity of Mr. Spurgeon. 
“Oh,” exclaimed he, “ Bishop, if only we had Mr. Spur- 
geon! what a pity the Baptists have him!” Exeter looked 
severe and asked, “Is not it written, ‘Thou shalt not 
covet thy neighbor’s ass’?” The Low Churchmen seem to 
have forgotten that it is more important to worship God 
than to hear a sermon. With the Tractarian Move- 
ment at Oxford began the polemical period of the Low 
Church party. Here we need not dwell save to mention 
anti-surplice riots in Exeter and at St. George’s-in-the- 
East in London, and, what caused a profounder sensation 
of exultation, the adverse decision of the Privy Council to 
Bishop Philpotts, of Exeter, who sought to dispossess the 
Rev. Mr. Gorham of his church living for having denied 
baptismal regeneration. This and the silencing of Arch- 
deacon Dennison were the last great triumphs of the Low 
Churchmen,. They ‘then began to decline in numbers 
and moral power and influence, says Mr. Proby. ‘To 
them succeeded the Broad Church party of Whately, 
Arnold, Hare, Kingsley, Thirlwall, etc. This party had 
never any great interest in the prosecution of ritualists. 
They themselves at the first were attacked by the Low 
Churchmen, and the Essays and Reviews, Lord Shaftesbury, 
the great Low Church peer, declared to have been vomited 
forth from the mouth of hell. Professor Jowett and 
F, D. Maurice were individual objects of attack. In 1862 
occurred a singular event, which more than any other 
yet mentioned testified to the moribund state of the Low 
Church party. <A bill for the appointment of missionary 
bishops was introduced into Parliament, but was opposed 
by a representative Low Churchman on the ground of duty, 
that such appointments would “mit the royal prerogative. 
We wonder if that notion originated with her Majesty ! 

The final period of this history is termed the “ immoral 
period ;” according to Bishop Ryle, himself a rigid Low 
Churchman, dry rot pervaded the party. Their lack of per- 
spicacity appeared when their organ, the “‘ Rock” newspaper, 
was started. They put upon it for a motto, “Their rock 
is not as our Rock, even our enemies themselves being 
the judges.” The Church Association was formed for the 
same object as the “ Rock”—opposition to the Ritualists— 
and in 1874 procured the passing of the Public Regulatign 
Act against ornate ceremonial. Under that act took place 
many trials of ritualistic clergymen. The remainder of 
the annals records these trials. 

In the Episcopal Church in the United States there can 
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scarcely be said to exist even any fragments of the Low 
Church party, once the life and vigor of that Church. 
Now all is divided between the “ High ” and the “ Broads” 
and their intervening shades. Not even  Ritualism 
excites the interest of a few years ago. Just now the 
Broad Church party is absorbing most of the intellect 
and scholarship, and the singular phenomenon occurred 
of a work of broad rational theology coming from the 
“ Advanced ” or Anglo-Catholic authors of ‘* Lux Mundi.” 
In point of fact, as the Rev. H. R. Haweis says, the Broad 
and Advanced Churchmen have never had any quarrel. 
Both were fought by the Low Church party till its present 
weakness of dissolution. It is the fate of all parties and 
sects to decline in zeal and purity when their work is done. 
As it has been with the Low Church, so it will be with the 
Anglo-Catholics, so will it in time be with the Broad 
Church—for “new occasions teach new duties, ancient 
good has grown uncouth.” And anon they will arise and 
fight over new issues, or the old in new form. Mr. Pro- 
by’s book is well worth reading, especially by those who 
differ from many of its positions as decidedly as does The 
Christian Union. 


%& 


Von Sybel’s German Empire’ 


Protestantism put an end to the Holy Roman Empire. 
It also, by its tendency to individualism, disintegrated 
Germany, till her shadow on the dial of history moved 
back to feudalism, and the political and social results were 
wretched in the extreme. Then suddenly arose on the 
west a fearful portent—France, with her great Corsican, 
anxious to erase the name of Germany from off the map of 
Europe. Frederick II. had foreseen it, and the Frederick 
Williams I., II., and III. had in turn taken upon them 
Cassandra’s réle. Other forces, however, had been silently 
working to arouse the defunct loyalty. Kant, Fichte, 
Humboldt, Goethe, Schiller, etc., with their auf K/arung, 
secured a result where Stein, Hardenberg, and Scharn- 
horst proved ineffective. Slowly the other Germans’ cold 
jealousy of Prussia, which the Austria of Francis and 
Metternich helped to congeal, melted before a rising sun of 
Vaterland. ‘The lesson of the French invasion went for 
something also, and the “ Diet’ was formed, and things 
continued mixed till Frederick William III. died in 1840. 
Then, as age enfeebled the brain of Metternich, and as 
Frederick William IV. took himself seriously, Prussia 
began to assert herself and to lead the way to German 
unity. The so-named “ March Revolution” of 1848 rang 
the tocsin of German imperial unity ; but this was to come 
to pass byand by. The unanimity with which the confeder- 
ation started was broken in less than six months, and, as if 
heaven was against the German State, the Schleswig-Hol- 
stein affair walked in to make confusion more distracting, 
and the court of Vienna finally declared itself openly hostile. 
At this juncture stepped in also Herr von Bismarck-Sch6n- 
hausen, who said to his King, “ Only weakness is danger- 
ous; therefore, courage! courage! and again courage! 
and your Majesty will conquer.” The ill-defined powers 
of Parliament and the struggle between that body and 
royalty for supreme authority dragged also into 1849, when 
the Olmutz affair took the shape of a definitive plan from 
Austria to unite all Germans under a directory.with no 
popular representation, and so the national assembly came 
to an end. Then began the Prussian union with the 
league of the three kingdoms and the strengthening of 
foreign relations, in anticipation of the struggle with Aus- 
tria. Von Sybel’s account of all this is clear and circum- 
stantial, from the motives of the Prussian sovereign to the 
purposes of the Persigny mission from Louis Napoleon. 

All this turmoil and discord tended to unify. Branden- 
burg’s efforts at Warsaw resulted in a revival of the Diet 
of the German Confederation, and in 1852 the constitu- 
tion of 1831 was replaced. The new arrangement was a 


1 The Founding of the German Empire by WilliamI. Based Chiefly aire 
Prussian State Documents. By Heinrich Von Sybel.. Translated by Marshall 
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compromise, but the imminence of the Crimean War 
demanded an arrangement. At this point Von Sybel 
undertakes to discuss Bismarck. It seems that Frederick 
William did not perceive the young man’s supreme talent. 
Bismarck has said of the King, “ He considered me an 
egg from which he expected to hatch a minister.” Apo- 
plexy smote the old King, and his brother William became 
regent in 1857, when he was sixty years old. Politics, 
both national and international, were bewilderingly com- 
plicated. William’s success as a ruler was the triumph of 
an honest man of average good sense. This is a point 
worth noting; the greatest historical phenomenon of our 
epoch was brought about by no subtle genius of state- 
craft or miraculous warrior, but by a plain, honorable gentle- 
man of average qualities of head and heart. Against such, 
all Schleswig-Holstein and Hesse-Cassel questions proved 
innocuous. It must be added that part of this good sense 
of William was employed in making Bismarck a minister of 
state. This knight checked the Austrian Emperor’s every 
move. Bismarck’s operations resulted in the Assembly of 
Princes at Frankfort in 1863, which scared nobody. Mean- 
while the Schleswig-Holstein question continued a forma- 
tive force in the molding of Prussian imperial power. In 
consequence of this same problem the German-Danish 
war came on, and Von Moltke had an opportunity to 
display his understanding of war. The German Confedera- 
tion assumed to chastise Danes and did so administer 
correction, and also, as usual, England meddled, without 
improving matters. 

Von Sybel’s third volume is devoted to this tremendous 
episode—tremendous for the fortunes of the German 
Empire. Minutely and acutely every point of interest is 
recorded, and incense is always smoking before William 
and Bismarck. Of the latter’s generosity the author gives 
an instance. Pending the peace of Vienna, the Austrian 
Minister, Rechberg, on one occasion showed Bismarck 
dispatches from Vienna instructing him to vote, at the next 
session of the Congress then holding in Frankfort, on the 
side of Prussia. Bismarck glanced over the paper Rech- 
berg handed him, with the reply, “There has probably 
been some mistake here.” To Rechberg’s horror he found 
that he had given the Prussian Plenipotentiary a private 
instruction accompanying the one intended for a blind, 
and in this private dispatch he had been instructed to 
vote, indeed, on the side of Prussia, but to make every 
effort secretly to defeat their combined vote. He had 
given Bismarck the fatal paper. “Do not be alarmed,” 
said Bismarck ; “ you did not intend to give me the letter, 
therefore you did not give it to me, and therefore its con- 
tents are entirely unknown to me.” And the matter was 
never reported to Berlin. With the conclusion of the 
Schleswig-Holstein matter, Germany has made her first 
step in her great career as led by Prussia. 

The fourth volume is concerned with the difficulties 
which followed in the wake of the Schleswig-Holstein 
settlement, and those complications which arose from 
William’s dealings with the crafty Imperator on the Seine. 
It must be confessed that in the matter of guile neither 
Bismarck nor his master was a match for “the nephew of 
his uncle.” Prussia’s relations with Austria became daily 
more strained. Meusdorf substituted for Rechberg caused 
further misunderstanding. This Napoleon encouraged by 
specious promises and double phrases. Italy, also, by 1865, 
had come to be a disturbing factor. All the other European 
Powers wanted peace. France had learned the maxim, “ Di- 
vide and rule!” Thus came about the Prusso-Italian alliance 
and the rupture between Prussia and Austria and the declara- 
tionofwar. Bismarck saw that this struggle was inevitable. 
He expected that it would crystallize the German confed- 
eration into an empire, and, at all events, bring Austrian 
relations into a condition of stable equilibrium. Did he 
have a larger ambition? Von Sybel does not say. His 
material of history is state papers and facts, not theories 
or fine-drawn inferences. ‘This, indeed, is the prime char- 
acteristic of his writing. It is no idealistic philosophy of 
history, but a plain, straightforward, realistic chronicle of 
political events. The translator’s work is satisfactory, and 
the book manufacturer’s also, with this notable exception : 
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we need the dates on the margin of the page. As it is, one 
has to search laboriously for dates of chief events. 

The translators might well prefix to each volume a brief 
chronology of it. As to the rest, this history is a monu- 
mental work, and no library can afford to be without it, 
for absolutely nothing takes its place. The four handsome 
volumes before us reveal how came to pass the greatest 
political marvel of our century. In minuteness and exact- 
ness they could hardly be excelled. All they lack is the 


perspective of time. 


Colonel Dodge’s Hannibal, second in the series of “ Great 
Captains,” of which, for others, Czsar, Gustavus Adolphus, 
Frederick the Great, and Napoleon, are to follow, is more than 
worthy to have place with his “ Alexander,” its predecessor, 
heretofore fully noticed in The Christian Union. Certain 
qualities of merit are more plainly evidenced here than in that 
book—patient and careful investigation of authorities, a balance 
of judgment as to conflicting statements, with personal inspec- 
tion of battle-fields known as such or supposed to be such, and 
the impression of a wider as well as keener insight of the interrela- 
tion of events, with an English style sufficiently clear, but defi- 
cient in vividness. The outlines of the great Carthaginian’s 
character as a soldier and as a man are drawn in amplitude 
and with distinctness, and the conviction deepens as the pages 
are read that if the stars in their courses had not fought against 
him, here was a general who would either have brought the 
Roman people to permanent grief, by blotting out their life as 
a nation, or would have made them tributary, in his day and 
generation at least, to his own people. Colonel Dodge’s con- 
tention that while Hannibal was in Italy he fairly educated the 
Romans to conquer him is doubtless just; but if in any of 
several exigencies his warrantable expectation of support by his 
countrymen had been met, this was a man, it appears, to have 
changed the course of human history perhaps for ages. The 
sense of value in such careful and detailed study of the careers 
of these famous leaders increases as the work done by this 
author proceeds, and his third volume will be looked for with 
interest. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston.) 


The Being of God as Unity and Trinity, by P. H. Steenstra, 
D.D., of the Episcopal Theological School at Cambridge, Mass., 
is a valuable volume for the student in theology, be he under- 
graduate or post-graduate. The title gives rightly the scope of 
the book, and Dr. Steenstra has shown himself alive both to the 
speculative and practical sides of his subject. The last four 
lectures on the doctrine of the Trinity are just the thing for 
thoughtful laymen who have received false and inadequate 
notions which prevent them from assenting to the common Chris- 
tian doctrine. It is an admirable book. (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., Boston.) 


In the series of “« American Reformers,” edited by the Rev. 
Carlos Martyn, Abraham Lincoln, the Liberator, a biographi- 
cal sketch by Charles Wallace French, is a very readable book, 
treating its subject with a fullness and transparency of plan and 
execution quite adequate to the purpose on hand—the presenta- 
tion of the “ facts and environments ” of Mr. Lincoln’s life “ not 
as finalities, but as manifestations of character.” So far as this 
didactic aim may suit the needs of any person, this is a good 
life of the martyr President for him to own and to use. (Funk 
& Wagnalls, New York.) 


Anthropology, as we have said before, presents the truest 
ground of approach to theology. This idea was put forth fully 
a half-century ago by Alexander Kinmont in his Vatwral His- 
tory of Man and the Rise and Progress of Philosophy, which 
has just been republished by the Lippincott Company, of Phila- 
delphia. There is much good material in the book, but its form 
is antiquated, even obsolete, and will hardly attract readers 
outside the New Church, of which he was in his day a zealous 
adherent. 


One may learn much of the social and irreligious life of the 
Italian capital, during the fifteenth century, from Luther in 
Rome ; or, Corradina, the Last of the Hohenstaufen, a religio- 
historical romance, translated from the German of Levin 
Schiicking by Mrs. E. U. South. It is by no means one of the 
best books of its class, but time spent in its perusal will be well 
rewarded. The translator's work merits praise. (J. M. Thayer 
& Co., Boston.) 


Truth-Gleams, by Dr. J. O’B. Loury, is a volume of brief essays 
of an ethical character, which exhibit traits of originality and 
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precision in thinking. The epigrams amuse us and stimulate 
our ideas. A half-dozen sermons are preached in a gently cyn- 
ical fashion upon every page. The author is laconic to a degree, 
and piques our contradiction not seldom. (J. B. Lippincott 
Company, Philadelphia.) 


Dr. Charles H. Parkhurst is too well known as a preacher to 
need from us many words of description of his sermon, 7hree 
Gates on a Side, and Other Sermons. (F.H. Revell Company, 
New York.) These are pervaded throughout by an unerring 
intuition which is the highest gift of theologian and poet, and by 
a sweet reasonableness of form which wins unhesitating assent. 
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GINN & CO., BOSTON 
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Boardman, George Dana. The Problem of Jesus. 
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Tilden, John N. A Commercial Geography. $1. 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO., PHILADELPHIA 
Macdonald, Malcolm. Harmony of Ancient History and Chronology of the 
Egyptians and Jews. $2. 
LITTLE, BROWN & CO., BOSTON 
Perry, Nora. Lyrics and Legends. 
The Complete Angler; or, The Contemplative Man’s Recreation. Izaak Wal- 
ton and Charles Cotton. Vols. I. and II. 
D. LOTHROP CO., BOSTON 
Babyland. Edited by the editors of ‘“* Wide Awake.” 75 cts. 
Our Little Men and Women. §1.25. 
MACMILLAN & CO., NEW YORK 
3erdoe, Edward. Browning’s Message to His Time. $1. 
Works of William Shakespeare. Edited by William Aldis Wright. Vol. IV. 
$3. 
Tim. $1. 
Oliphant, Mrs. The Makers of Florence. $6. 
Molesworth, Mrs. Nurse Heatherdale’s Story. $1.25. 
Sydney, Wm. Connor. England in the Eighteenth Century. Vols. I. and II. 
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Wynne, Frederick R.,D.D. Our Sacred Commission. 
Sabatier, A. The Apostle Paul. Translated by George G. Findlay. 
Wynne, F. R., D.D., Bernard, J. H., D.D., and Hemphill, S., B.D. The 
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Faber, Rev. Frederick W., D.D. Kindness and Simplicity. 
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Schaff, Philip, D.D., LL.D. The Renaissance. $1.50. 
Munroe, Kirk. Prince Dusty. $1.25. 
Charron, Pierre. A Treatise on Wisdom. $1.25. 
Literary Gems, Third Series. $4.50. 
FLEMING H. REVELL, NEW YORK 
McNeill, Rev. John. Sermons. Vol. III. $1.50. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 
Driver, S.R.,D.D. Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testament. $2.50 
net. 
Brown, G. Baldwin. The Fine Arts. $1. 
Cunningham, W., D.D. The Use and Abuse of Money. $1. 
Lummis, Charles F. A New Mexico David, and Other Stories. $1.25. 
Brooks, Noah. The Boy Settlers. $1.25. 
SIGMA PUBLISHING CO., ST. LOUIS 
Snider, Denton J. Delphic Days. 
SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE, LONDON 
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The Outlook in Missions 


In the annual reports presented at the 
meeting of the American Board at Pitts- 
field this week, the work of the Board is 
thus effectively summarized by Dr. Patter- 
son Smith: 

Under the care of the Board through twenty-one 
missions, planted amid great populations, giving ac- 
cess to more than 100,000,000 souls, and encircling the 
globe, comprising more than 1,000 great cities and 
strategic points where the Gospel is regularly 
preached and Christian schools are maintained, em- 
ploying 538 missionaries, seconded by a force of 2,648 
native preachers and teachers, including 410 churches 
with 38,226 communicants, gathering an army of 
46,403 pupils in schools of all grades, from the theo- 
logical seminary and college onthe one hand to the 
common school and the kindergarten on the other, 
ministering medical relief to 100,000 patients and 
distributing the Scriptures and Christian literature 
by millions of pages annually, the sublime work of 
evangelizing the pagan nations is moving forward 
amid multiplied proofs of God’s favor, andthe day of 
redemption for a lost world is hastening apace. 

The increase in contributions from the 
churches at home we have already re- 
ported. Dr. Alden’s report traces the 
growth of the missionary movement from 
1841 to 1891: 

Looking over the field as a whole since we last 
reported to our Berkshire constituency, omitting the 
Hawaiian Islands and the fields which have been 
transferred to other benevolent societies, we write in 
the place of 275 stations and out-stations, 1,287; in 
the place of 400 native helpers over six times that 
number, 2,648; instead of a church membership of 
5,000 nearly eight times that number, 38,226; and 
instead of 10,000 under Christian instruction, nearly 
five times that number, 46,403. When we add to 
this statement that the most fruitful of these 
twenty-five years have been the last ten, and the 
most fruitful of the ten the last five, and the most 
fruitful of the five the last two, and that over the 
entire field there is a preparation for a far more 
expanded and rapid increase for the immediate years 
before us,it is plain that the significant fact which 
confronts us to-day, more wonderful than ever, is 
this fact of growth and enlargement. 

Apropos of the “ Brussels Agreement ” 
referred to in The Christian Union for 
September 19, p. 542, it is now learned 
from France that there is a strong move- 
ment in progress which may lead the 
French Chamber of Deputies to recon- 
sider its action in rejecting the “ Agree- 
ment” in reference to the suppression 
of the traffic in slaves, liquor, and _fire- 
arms in Africa. It will be remembered 
that this action of the Chamber was 
taken in view of certain paragraphs 
in the “ Agreement ” relating to the right 
of search of vessels. It is claimed by 
some that these paragraphs relate only to 
the vessels of those nations that had 
already assented to the right of search, of 
which number France was not one, in which 
case the ground of the objection urged in 
the Chambers would be removed. Some 
of the French papers, however, are urging 
that France, for its own honor, should 
admit this right of scrutiny. The Anti- 
Slavery Society of Paris and those who 
are associated with Cardinal Lavigerie are 
using all their efforts with the Deputies to 
secure a reversal of the action taken in 
June last, and it is strongly hoped that 
they will succeed. In the meantime the 
signatories at Brussels have agreed to ex- 
tend the time for exchange of ratifications 
to February 2, 1892, this extension having 
been agreed upon in order to give time for 
a final determination on the part of the 
United States. There is no good reason, 
it is quite clear, why France and the 
United States should not assent to the 
plan, which was plainly devised in the in- 
terests of humanity. 


The matter of financial support for mis- 
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sionary enterprises, lately dwelt on in this 
Outlook to some extent as the element in 
missionary work wherein the movement 
is weakest in our day, presses to the front 
for consideration in Protestant church cir- 
cles. A resolution passed by the late 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church directs that every minister be 
charged “to instruct his congregation in 
the grace and duty of liberality for Christ’s 
sake, and in scriptural principles of giving ; 
to keep them informed as to the work and 
needs of our boards, adopting as his pur- 
pose an offering from every member for 
every board.” And the sermon preached 
before the New York Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, April 3,1891, 
by the Rev. Dr. Andrew Longacre, on “Col- 
lections for Missions,” from the text “ Now 
concerning the collection,” is printed in 
full in the October “Gospel for All 
Lands,” with a terse article on the same 
subject from the “ Free Church of Scot- 
land Monthly,” by the Rev. Samuel M’Lan- 
ahan. There is a call that this matter 
have much greater rather than less atten- 
tion, and the sooner widespread and ear- 
nest dealing with it is secured, the better 
will it be for all parties affected. 


The deadly opium scourge in India, 
lucrative as it may be to the revenues of 
the Christian Empire of England, and 
essential as its revenues may seem to cer- 
tain English public men, receives another 
stroke at the hands of a large number of 
the women of India, who have addressed 
a letter to the Christian women of Eng- 
land urging them to use their influence for 
the enactment of laws checking the use of 
the drug. They say in their letter: “ We 
have heard, on undoubted authority, that 
the sale of opium is conducted under the 
strictest restriction possible throughout 
Great Britain, and is only permitted to be 
sold by licensed chemists in good standing, 
and in small quantities. But here in India 
it is placed within the reach of all, without 
any restrictions to speak of; even the com- 
monest women have access to it at all 
times! Why isthis? Can it be that our 
souls are reckoned without any value in 
your country?” No well-informed person 
will contend that the urgent cry for the 
abolition of this traffic, which is beginning 
to be heeded in many circles in Great Brit- 
ain, isnot due to and stimulated by Protes- 
tant missionary influence in far greater 
degree than from any other source. The 
testimonies against it at the great London 
Missionary Conference in 1888 were 
numerous and emphatic, no other specific 
obstacle to fruitful missionary labor in 
India and China being dwelt on more 
frequently or at greater length. 


Mrs. Byron W. Clarke, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., has lately sent to the Prudential 
Committee of the A. B. C. F. M., and 
through them to the Trustees of “ The 
Doshisha,” Christian College at Kioto, 
Japan (founded by the late Rev. Joseph H. 
Neesima), the sum of $10,000 for the erec- 
tion of a hall, to be built as a memorial 
of her son, Byron Stone Clarke, who died 
in January last. 


The Rev. A. J. Gordon, D.D., of Bos- 
ton, in a significant and forcible article on 
“ The Faith Element in Missions,” printed 
in the “Missionary Review of the 
World,” narrates this story: “ An eminent 
missionary lady in Burmah recently gave 
us the following chapter from her ex- 
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perience. In one of her tours she came 
upon a village where the cholera was rag- 
ing. Having with her a quantity of famous 
pain-killer, she went from house to house ad- 
ministering the remedy to the sick ones, 
and left a number of bottles to be used 
after she had gone. Returning to the vil- 
lage some months after, the missionary 
was met by the head men of the town, 
who cheered and delighted her by this 
intelligence: ‘Teacher, we have come 
over to your side; the medicine did us so 
much good that we have accepted your 
God.’ Overjoyed at this news, she was 
conducted to the house of her informant, 
who, opening a room, showed her the 
pain-killer bottles solemnly arranged in a 
row upon a shelf, and before them the 
whole company immediately prostrated 
themselves in worship.” 


The Evangel mission steamer, recently 
beginning to run on the Lower Congo, in 
Africa, was built at South Boston, Mass., 
and was thirty-four feet long when she 
left America, but has been lengthened to 
fifty feet since reaching Africa. She is 
about ten feetin width. Obalu of Ongole, 
in the Telegu district in India, was one of 
the more ardent and sensitive Hindus who 
listened, years ago, to the preaching of the 
Gospel. “I am sunk,” said he, “in the 
sea of sin; these are just the words | 
want.” He followed the missionary preach- 
ers wherever they went, and when one of 
them, Mr. Jewett, returned to the United 
States, after thirteen years and a half of 
absence, in pursuit of health, Obalu left 
his work and came one hundred and eighty 
miles to Madras, to give the missionary a 
good-by, and to urge him to bring the 
man for Ongole. It was the urgency and 
the prayers of this man which preceded 
the arrival at his village, in 1864, of the 
Rev. J. E. Clough, in whose wonderful work 
for that village and region, now drawing to 
itself the attention of Christendom, this 
humble heathen was even then being fitted 
to bear his part as a most useful “helper.” 


Although its last year closed with a 
debt, the Board of Directors of the London 
(Eng.) Missionary Society has resolved on 
a strong advance, and an effort will be 
made to increase the number of mission- 
aries by 100 before the centenary of the 
Society in 1895. As aresult of the Rev. 
Dr. G. F. Pentecost’s iast winter’s labors in 
Calcutta, India, more than four hundred 
signed his covenant card, including thirty 
Bengali gentlemen. There is a very en- 
couraging revival, and there are many 
conversions, among the young people at 
Antananarivo, the capital of Madagascar. 

In one district of Java there are 1,000 
recent converts from Mohammedanism— 
aresult of the work of native Christians. 

Susi, the faithful servant of the 
Rev. Dr. David Livingstone, the famous 
African missionary and explorer, died at 
Zanzibar, Africa, May 5 of this year. He 
was baptized in 1886, and of late years has 
been very serviceable to Bishop Smythies, 
at Zanzibar. The next annual meeting 
of the American Missionary Association 
(Congregational Society laboring among 
the colored people and Indians of the 
United States) will be held at Cleveland, 
Ohio, October 20. The Rev. A. J. Ly- 
man, D.D., of Brooklyn, N. Y., preaches 
the annual sermon. The same organl- 
zation reports great success in its first 
year’s missionary labor in Alaska, Just 
ended, giving several pages in its October 
Monthly to reports therefrom. 
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The Mohonk Indian 


Conference 
From our own Correspondent 


The clans gathered last week to the 
number of more than one hundred and 
sixty members at beautiful Lake Mohonk. 
The premonitions of the generous host, 
Mr. A. K. Smiley, that people were losing 
interest in this annual conference proved 
groundless. The individuals represented 
a much larger assembly than they actually 
counted, not only as pastors of congrega- 
tions, teachers and superintendents of 
schools, judges, editors, army officers, and 
others influencing great numbers of per- 
sons, but, as Mrs. Quinton earnestly said 
when pleading with the Conference to use 
its influence to secure the necessary meas- 
ure in Washington to make the position of 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs a per- 
manent one, “ As Christians we represent 
the fifteen million Christians of the United 
States.” There was little threshing of old 
straw, but a diligent attempt at harvesting 
the present year’s good fruits, and an ear- 
nest effort to prepare the soil and sow good 
seed for years to come. 

It is almost a pity that wholesome, dis- 
criminating appreciation sometimes sounds 
so like flattery that one hesitates to express 
it, otherwise it would be easy to ascribe a 
great deal, if not most, of the success of 
this admirable meeting to the strict, im- 
partial, business-like, but always courteous 
and genial presiding officer. 

The Conference was organized with Dr. 
Merrill E. Gates, Amherst, as President; 
Mr. J. W. Davis, Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows, 
and Miss Ellen H. Bailey, Secretaries; 
Mr. Frank Wood, Treasurer; and a Busi- 
ness Committee consisting of the Presi- 
dent (Dr. Gates), Dr. W. H. Ward, Dr. 
M. E. Strieby, Mr. Philip C. Garrett, Mrs. 
Clinton B. Fisk, Mr. Frank Wood, Mr. 
Herbert Welsh, Miss Kate Foote, Dr. 
Charles L. Thompson, Mrs. I. C. Bar- 
rows, Dr. R. S. MacArthur, and Mr. A. K. 
Smiley. 

It has been a custom to look to the ever- 
faithful General E. Whittlesy for a report 
of progress as the fruit to be first served 
in the intellectual menu prepared for the 
meeting. On Wednesday morning, there- 
fore, he rehearsed the work of the year: 
the amendment of the Allotment Act; the 
bills for the relief of the Round Valley 
and Mission Indians, and agreements rati- 
fied with Indian tribes in Oklahoma, Idaho, 
North and South Dakota, and Montana. 
Over 16,000 Indians are now citizens of the 
United States. During the year patents 
to land have been issued to 2,104 persons ; 
2,830 patents are ordered, 1,520 are ap- 
proved, and other allotments are in prog- 
ress. The amount of acreage in the 138 
reservations in 1899 was 104,314,349 acres. 
That has been reduced some twenty mill- 
lon acres. The appropriations for educa- 
tional work the past year were $2,216,650, 
or an increase of 20 per cent.; for con- 
tract schools, $601,000. The total enroll- 
ment is 17,926—1,549 more than last year ; 
and 100 individuals are in public schools 
paying $10 per quarter. 

This encouraging report was followed 
by similar hopeful messages from numer- 
ous workers in the field. Among these 
was Charles Francis Meserve, Superin- 
tendent of the Haskell Institute in Law- 
rence, Kan., who read an able paper on 
education for Indian youth. He clearly 
Showed how uncertain methods and fre- 
quent changes of teachers and officers 
Prevent the highest usefulness of any 
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schools. Miss Kate Foote and Mr. Smiley 
spoke for the Mission Indians, the latter 
as Chairman of the last United States 
Commission appointed to deal with them. 
The Rev. J. J. Gravatt, of Hampton, bore 
testimony to the good work at Hampton, 
and its results on the reservations. It was 
reserved for Lieutenant Wotherspoon, of 
the regular army, to take the Conference 
“ off its feet,” to use the language of the 
day, in a telling speech about the Apache 
prisoners in his charge at Mount Vernon 
Barrack, Alabama. When congratulated 
at the close of the meeting on his remark- 
able address, so clear-cut, convincing, 
witty, and pathetic as well, he declared that 
it was his maiden speech, and that rather 
than face such an audience again, he 
would face the Apaches in war! When 
he took charge of these Indians a 
year ago last June, he found them idle, 
unhappy, and wretched. He has taught 
them carpentry. They have built for them- 
selves eighty homes—neat frame houses of 
two rooms—are learning to read and write 
along with the training of the hand, and 
are happy and well. And Geronimo, from 
whom he himself once fled in the Arizona 
campaign, the dreaded hero of that dread- 
ful war, is now acting as justice of the 
peace in that Indian community. 

One of the most interesting sessions 
was that to consider the legal status of 
the Indian. Mr. Philip C. Garrett read 
a brief paper as a member of the law 
committee, taking the ground that the 
time had come for declaring that Indians 
are henceforth simply residents of the 
United States, and must obey the laws or 
be subject to penalties like all other resi- 
dents; that the day is past when they 
shall be treated as separate nations. Mr. 
Stimson, of Boston, another member of 
the law committee, gave a paper on the 
same subject, closing as follows: “I hope 
this Conference will give the matter its 
earnest thought, and end by agreeing, with 
us of the American Bar Association, that 
some bill should be passed by the next 
Congress which shall, first, declare defi- 
nitely what the civil status of the reserva- 
tion Indian is; second, define and extend 
some system of law on both classes of 
reservations, whether in process of allot- 
ment in severalty or still in tribal owner- 
ship; and, lastly, give him some simple 
system of courts in which he can trust 
and by which he will be educated and 
trained to enjoy and protect his coming 
heritage and his rights as a citizen. Let 
us at least go so far as to say: Resolved, 
that the Indian is a human being; reso/ved, 
that he should enjoy the law of the land 
common to human beings; and resolved, 
that he should have just courts to enforce 
it.” 

Another paper that called out warm 
approval was on “A Way Out,” or the 
Carlisle “Outing System,” by Captain 
Pratt. Among other things, he stated 
that during the past year his pupils had 
not only learned invaluable lessons in 
civilization during their outings, but had 
earned more than twelve thousand dollars. 
His plea was very strony to bring the 
Indians into contact with the life of East- 
ern homes. 

There were few prepared papers. The 
greater part of the meeting was taken up 
with free discussions on education, contract 
schools, and kindred topics. The Pres- 
byterian Home Mission Society announced 
its readiness to do its work independently 
of the Government as soon as proper pro 
vision is made for the scholars by the 
Government. The tone of the Conference 
was that the time is not far off when 
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contract schools will cease to exist. 
An admirable report on Education was 
given by Miss Emily S. Cook, of the 
Indian Office, Washington; the Rev. Mr. 
Riggs, of the Santee Mission, took part 
in the discussion, as did Senator Dawes, 
Judge Draper, General Eaton, and many 
others. 

Few resolutions were presented ; most of 
them were embodied in the platform, which 
was formulated after many hours’ work on 
the part of the Committee. After discus- 
sion it was adopted in the following form : 

SUMMARY OF PLATFORM 

Looking back on an unusually fruitful year, under 
the generous and intelligent co-operation of the 
executive and legislative departments of govern- 
ment, and the labors of an increasing and devoted 
body of teachers and others who have toiled for the 
advancement of the Indians, we therefore select, 
as among the most important matters for immediate 
effort this year: 

1. The further extension of civil service rules over 
positions in the Indian service. 

2. The application of the principles, if not the 
rules, of the civil service to the appointment and. 
tenure of Indian agents. 

3. The greater unity of the Indian service by giv- 
ing the selection of agents to the Indiau Bureau. 

4. A rapid increase of appropriations for education 
until provision be made for all Indian youth. 

5. Such an administration of the National school 
system as shall not hamper benevolent schools: 
already established. 

6. The assumption by the National Government 
of equitable local taxation of inalienable allotted. 
lands. 

7. The early settlement of the legal status of the 
Indian on the reservations, and the further develop- 
ment and perfection of the wise legislation of the 
past few years. 

8. The abolition, under just conditions, of tribal 
reservations and cunditions in New York State. 

g. The refusal to allow reservation Indians to 
make an exhibition of barbarism in Wild West 
shows. 

1o. The refusal to allow the removal of the South- 
ern Utes. 

11. The still more generous support by Christian 
people of that Christian mission work in which the 
civilization of the Indians began. 

Finally: Believing that in education lies the chief 
hope for the future of the Indian people, the Confer- 
ence rejoices in the increased facilities afforded by 
Government schools; trusts that regulations enforc~ 
ing the compulsory education law will be so wisely 
carried out as to allow to Indian parents all reasonable 
freedom in choice of a school for their children, while 
still preventing undue solicitation of pupils by rival 
schools; and expresses its conviction that as the 
work of Indian education began with Christian mis- 
sionary effort, and has had its strength in mission: 
effort, the Christians of America are called upon: 
to-day more strongly than ever before, by the hearty 
and generous support of missions to the Indians, to: 
make manifest the supreme constraining force in- 
civilization, the love of Christ, in accomplishing the 
work that remains to be done for these our fellow- 
countrymen of Indian descent. 

As a whole, the Conference was @ 
symmetrical and well-rounded whole. 
There were no brilliant pyrotechnics, but 
there was good, plain common sense in all 
tht discussions, and deep religious sentiment 
and abounding hope were ever present. 
The feeling of gratitude for the real ad- 
vance made during the year intensified the 
determination to work with more zeal in 
the years to come, tili the Indians shall 
cease to be Indians, and become civilized: 
and Christianized American citizens. 

}..C, B. 


Strained Relations Avoided.—Russian 
Officer (politely)—Pardon me, I know you 
are a stranger, but it will save me much 
trouble and questioning if you will kindly 
raise your hat as the others do. Here 
comes the Czar. American (defiantly)— 
I raise my hat to no potentate on earth. 
I am an American freeman, sir, born 
within the shadow of Russian 
Officer (struck with a bright idea)—The 
Czar is very rich. American (humbly 
raising his hat)—Why didn’t you say so 
before ?>—New York Weekly. 
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That Parochial School 


Transfer 


The article on the parochial school trans- 
fer in Faribault, Minn., which Dr. Albert 
Shaw, editor of “ The Review of Reviews,” 
contributed to The Christian Union of 
September 12, has aroused very wide- 
spread interest. In a reply to that article 
Dr. Wayland Hoyt, of Minneapolis, in- 
timated in these columns that the transfer 
was “merely a tricky capture of the public 
school system for the sectarian uses of the 
Roman Church.” This criticism seems to 
be thoroughly disposed of by the following 
letters. It is pyoper to say that the first 
letter is a personal one to Dr. Shaw from 
a citizen of Faribault whose close connec- 
tion with educational matters makes him 
an authority : 

A 


The schools formerly known as the 
Parochial Schools of the Church of the 
Immaculate Conception have been placed 
in every respect under the control of the 
Board of Education. The Church au- 
thorities retain no power whatever. 

Plainly, to charge the authorities of the 
Church with attempt at fraud is to impeach 
the honesty or the ability of the local Board 
of Education. And since there is no 
“ understanding ” of any kind back of the 
transfer, and since the Board certainly 
would not have accepted the schools upon 
any “conditions,” it remains only for the 
critics to find fault with the rulings of the 
Board since assuming control. 

These may be briefly explained. 

The proposition of Father Conry was 
made on the Thursday preceding the open- 
ing of the public schools. The Board did 
the only feasible thing in voting to accept 
the schools after they should have organ- 
ized. This is a matter of detail, and it 
would require a full knowledge of our 
circumstances here to understand the 
reasons. It must suffice that to have done 
otherwise would have necessitated an 
entire reorganization of our old schools, 
changing of boundary lines, etc., and 
would have made a temporary chaos, involv- 
ing serious loss of time. Therefore the 
same pupils who would have attended the 
parochial school entered the Hill school, 
as we now call the building. They will 
in the main remain there during the year. 
Some transfers have been made to other 
schools in course of grading more closely, 
and others will be made as occasion 
arises, but the school probably will not 
be made a “ ward ” school until the begin- 
ning of the next year, when it can be done 
without seriously breaking up the grading 
of the other schools. 

No doubt this arrangement was pleasing 
to Father Conry and to the Catholic 
parents, and of course the Board was glad 
to be able to gratify them; but the reason 
for the arrangement was the one given 
above, and it may safely be claimed that 
no school board under the circumstances 
would have done differently. It was the 
simple, natural course. 

At the same time, at the risk of much 
tautology, I will state that there is no 
“understanding ” that this state of affairs is 
to continue. On the contrary, it should be 
clearly understood that it will not continue. 
The school must become a ward school, 
giving instruction up to a certain grade, 
and with district boundaries. 

The Board naturally asked the teachers 
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in charge to remain until further notice, 
and then instructed the superintendent to 
report upon them at his convenience. It 
is hard to see what else could have been 
done. The teachers have approved them- 
selves competent, to the superintendent’s 
judgment, and have been elected. They 
belong to the Dominican Teaching Order, 
and wear the robes of the Order. The 
fitness of this dress may become a question 
when Protestant children are sent into the 
school, or when the teachers themselves 
are transferred to other rooms, but at 
present it is of no concern. 

The crucifixes, and all emblems charac- 
teristic of the Catholic faith, were at once 
removed from the rooms upon the accept- 
ance of the transfer. The text-books of 
the public schools have been introduced 
in all grades. The teachers attend the 
teachers’ meetings, of course, and in all 
respects adapt themselves to the new order 
of things. Visitors at any hour of the 
day will find them following the regular 
programmes upon their walls; nor will any 
difference be discernible between them 
and other public school rooms. The 
“ Evening Journal,” in the article quoted 
by Dr. Hoyt in The Christian Union, says 
the teachers have opportunities for secta- 
rian influence over their pupils. They 
have precisely the opportunities that a 
Methodist teacher has. They are ear- 
nest, conscientious women, desirous, of 
course, to do church work, but recognizing 
quite as clearly as the Methodist teacher 
that the public school is not the place to 
do it. From the novelty of their position 
they are even more upon their guard 
against unconscious impulses of that kind; 
and to insinuate, as these critics do, with- 
out the slightest evidence, that they con- 
sciously and dishonestly exert sectarian 
influences in their schools is a gratuitous 
insult, typical of the same narrow preju- 
dice that makes some Catholic parents 
fear the conscious proselyting by Protes- 
tant teachers. 

The whole affair is an experiment upon 
the part of the Catholic authorities. If 
they are satisfied with the results, it will 
continue. If they prefer at any time, 
they will reopen the parochial schools, and 
the Board of Education will withdraw 
from the building they now occupy through 
Father Conry’s courtesy. X. 


II. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

The Faribault transfer has already be- 
gun to be regarded as a precedent by the 
Catholic clergy of Minnesota. Father 


Corcoran, of Stillwater, is the first to fol- - 


low Father Conry’s lead. Through his 
influence, and with the consent of Arch- 
bishop Ireland, the parochial school of St. 
Michael’s Church has just been turned over 
to the Stillwater Board of Education. 
This transfer, however, is not entirely un- 
conditional; the Board is pledged to 
retain the Catholic teachers if they pass 
the required examinations. This case is 
somewhat peculiar in’ that two Catholics 
are members of the Board of Education, 
and many Catholics have been sending 
their children to the public schools for 
some years past. Stillwater is a consider- 
ably larger town than Faribault, and the 
parochial school has an attendance of 370. 

These incidents are exciting more and 
more comment in Minnesota, if not through- 
out the Union. Father James C. Byrne, 
who presides over the largest Catholic 
church in Minneapolis, is quoted as ex- 
pressing the opinion that all schools should 
be under the control of the State; but he 
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would have all schools sectarian in the 
sense of having teacher and pupils always 
of the same faith. “The idea of sending 
their children to non-sectarian schools de- 
ters many parents from sending their chil- 
dren to school at all,” he avers. “The 
parents first become undecided on the sub- 
ject, and finally cut the Gordian knot by 
sending their children to work. As a 
matter of fact, there are no godless schools 
in this country. Where Protestant pupils 
attend Catholic academies they do not 
become Catholics, but, on the other hand, 
their hold on their own religion is greatly 
weakened. The same is true where Cath- 
olics attend Protestant schools. This is 
bad for both sects. Weare all Christians, 
and certainly want every person to have 
all the faith possible. It is not the wish 
of the Catholic Church to weaken the faith 
of Protestants.” Max WEST. 
New York City. 


III. 


70 the Editors of The Christian Union: 

I wish to answer the two questions in 
your issue of October 3, which you rightly 
say constitute “the real question” in the 
Faribault school case. 


1. Has the control of the school passed into the 
hands of the Roman Catholic hierarchy, so that it 
practically appoints the teachers, determines the 
standards, selects the text-books, and administers 
the discipline? Or is the school really and actually 
under the control and administration of the School 
Board? 


The control of the school has passed 
entirely out of the hands of the hierarchy; 
at least while the Board of Education has 
anything to do with it. The parish priest, 
with whom alone we have made any 
arrangements, has no voice nor authority 
in the appointment of teachers, in fixing 
the standards, or in administering the dis- 
cipline, and does not ask or even desire it. 
The Board of Education selects the text- 
books, using in that school the same books 
used in the other schools. 


2. Does that Board assimilate the school to the 
other public schools, require the same excellence, 
appoint the same curriculum, require in the teachers 
the same capacity, and measure school, teachers, and 
pupils by the same standards? 


It is the direct aim of the Board to 
assimilate the school to the other public 
schools of the city, appointing the same 
curriculum and requiring the same ex- 
cellence, and we expect to measure that 
school, both teachers and pupils, by the 
standards of the other schools, and all 
this in accordance with the expressed 
wishes of the parish priest. 

The Board of Education will deal fairly 
and courteously with all interested in our 
schools. We found the teachers in the 
parish school, when we assumed control, 
competent, averaging well with our 
other teachers in ability and qualifications, 
and we have retained them. The unprej- 
udiced will justify us in this. 

Father Conry is influenced by the best 
of motives in this matter. He has a high 
appreciation of the public school system, 
and sincerely desires to bring its benefits 
to his people. Such a man can honestly 
provide religious instruction for his people 
in some other way, and would scorn the 
idea of cheating the State for it. No one 
who knows him would for an instant think 
of this “ merely as a tricky capture of the 
public school system for the sectarian 
uses of the Roman Church.” 

I thank you for your fairness in the 
matter. 

S. B. WILSON, 


Seemiene of the Board of Education, 
Faribault, Minn. 
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Phillips Brooks 


Sermons 


First Series. 25th Thousand. 12mo. 20 
Sermons. 380 pages. Cloth, $1.75; paper 
covers, 50 cents. 


‘Humanity, and _ not sectarianism, is built up by such 
sermons as these. Mr. Brooks is a man preaching to men 
about the struggles and triumphs of men.”—J/V. Trib- 


une. 
Sermons 


Second Series. (The Candle of the Lord, 
etc.) 18th Thousand. 21 Sermons. 378 
pages. Cloth, $1.75; paper covers, 50 cents. 


“Dr. Brooks is wonderfully suggestive in opening men’s 
thoughts in d rections which give to life fresh meanings.” 
—N. Y. Times. 


Sermons Preached in Eng- 
lish Churches 


Third Series. 9th Thousand. 14 Sermons. 320 
pages. Cloth, $1.75; paper covers, 50 cents. 


“He has a message to deliver, it is from God; he be- 
lieves in its reality, and he delivers it cqruaeiy and de- 
youtly, and his hearers catch the enthusiasm of his own 
faith.”—Churchman. 


Twenty Sermons 


Fourth Series. 7th Thousand. 378 pages. 
Cloth, $1.75. 


‘“‘Mr. Brooks brings to the pulpit the mind of a poet and 
the d-vouc heart of a Christian, with a very large and gen- 
erous human personality.’’—/ndependent. 


The Light of the World, 
and Other Sermons 
Fifth Series. 6th Thousand. 21 Sermons. 
382 pages. $1.75. 

‘* Because he reveals to men with force and beauty their 
true ai.d deeper selves, meant for all good and right things, 
Dr. Brooks preaches a word which they ever rejoice to 
hear, and, having head, can never go away unprofited. 


His larger parish will cordially welcome these twenty-one 
sermons.”’—Literary World. 


Lectures on Preaching 


Delivered before the Divinity School of 
Yale College. .1th Thousand. 12mo. 
281 pages. $1.50. 

.‘These are admirable lectures., Nothing better of the 
kind, nothing more really helpful, has ever appeared, No 
candidate for hoiy orders, no theological student, noclergy- 
man, can read the first three lectures without being im- 
pressed with the solemnity and the blessedness of the 
preacher’s work.”’—Churchman. 


The Influence of Jesus 


The Bohlen Lectures for 1879. 13th 
Thousand. 12mo. 274 pages. $1.25. 


“The ringing keynote is the Fatherhood of God to all 
mankind, the favorite idea of this De pe weap preacher, 
and one which he here develops with all his characteristic 
qperey, eloquei.ce, and hopcfulness.””— Zhe Literary 

orld. 


Tolerance 


Two Lectures addressed to the Students of 
several of the Divinity Schools of the Prot. 
Epis. Church. 4th Thousand. 16mo. 111 
pages. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 


*,*For sale by all Booksellers, or sent by mail, postpaid, 
on receipt of prices. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO. 


Publishers 
3I West 23d Street, - New York 





Stockton’s New Novel 


SQUIRREL 
INN 


ILLustRATED By A. B. FRost 


222 pages; cloth; price, $1.25. 
Sold by all booksellers and published by 


THE CENTURY CO., N. Y. 





Charles Scribner's Sons New Books 





MARIE ANTOINETTE AT THE TUILERIES 


A new volume on the Famous Women of the French Court. Translated from the French of 
M. IMBERT DE SAINT-AMAND. With Portrait. 12mo, $1.25. 


~ The vicissitudes of the Royal Family, and the political history of the time, from the forcible removal 
from Versailles in 1789 to the end of 1791, including the unfortunate attempt at flight and the arrest at 


Varennes, are the subject of this book. 


Already Issued: Marie Antoinette and the End of the Old Régime.—Citizeness Bonaparte.— 
The Wife of the First Consul—The Court of the Empress Josephine——The Happy Days 
of the Empress Marie Louise.—Marie Louise and the Decadence of the Empire.—Marie 
Louise and the Invasion of 1814.—Marie Louise, the Return from Elba, and the Hundred 


Days. Each 12mo, with Portrait, $1.25. 


‘* Attractive in their arrangement, never dull, with much variety of scene and incident, and admirably translated.”’ 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE LIT- 
ERATURE OF THE OLD TESTA- 
MENT. By Prof. S. F. DRiveR. Crown 
8vo, met, $2.50. 

This is the first of the /zternational Theological 

Library, and is admirably adapted to introduce the 

series. 


‘* By so ably giving the results of his labors, Dr. Driver 
has conferred a great boon on theological students as well 
as those interested in theological inquiry.”’— 7’e Scotsman. 


THE FINE ARTS. By Prof. G. BALDWIN 
Brown. Illustrated. 12mo, set, $1.00. 


The whole field of painting, sculpture, and archi- 
tecture is covered in this compact but exhaustive 
manual. _It is one of the first of the University Ex- 
tension Manuals, and well illustrates the nature 
and scope of the series. 





—The Nation. 


THE LIFE OF AUSTIN PHELPS. 
A Memoir. By ELIZABETH STUART 
PHELPS (Mrs. WARD). Illustrated. Crown 
8vo, $2.00. 

“We are drawn irresistibly to this memoir. The writer 
has painted a true portrait of her father—true to the ideal, 
and yet not omitting to make it true to hfe. You are 
brought near the man and made to teel the secret of his 
power.”’— Boston Herald. 

ACROSS RUSSIA. From the Baltic to 
the Danube. By Dr. CHARLES A. Strop- 
DARD, Editor of the New York “ Observer.” 
Illustrated. 12mo, $1.50. 

An experienced traveler and careful observer, the 
author has pictured most graphically the peop e, 
customs, art and institutions, and the many phases 
of life in Russia. 


*,* Sold by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, 743-745 Broadway, New York 





D. APPLETON & CO.'S 


NEW BOOKS 
FREELAND: 


A SOCIAL ANTICIPATION. By Dr. THE- 
ODOR HERTZKA. I2mo. Cloth, $1.00. 


A most interesting attempt to work out the social prob- 
lems which confront the world to-day. It is a description 
of an ideal community founded upon new and yet not im- 
possible conditions. In Germany this book has met with 
a success equal to that of Looking Backward in this coun- 
try, and, like the latter book, it has led to the foundation 
of clubs and societies, and to efforts to put the plans of the 
author into actual practice. 


ONE REASON WHY 


By BEATRICE WHITBY, author of “The 
Awakening of Mary Fenwick,” “ Part of 
the Property,” etc. No. 81, Town and 
Country Library. 12mo. Paper, 50 cents; 
cloth, $1.00. 


** It is not often that the first novel of an author is such 
a pronouncedisuccess as is * The Awakening of Mary Fen- 
wick.’ "—Christian Union. 

** Part of the Property’ is a thoroughly good book. ... 
It is refreshing to read a novel in which there is not a 
trace of slipshod work.” —London Spectator. 


LABORATORY 
PRACTICE 


A Series of Experiments on the Fundamental 
Principles of Chemistry. A companion 
volume to “The New Chemistry.” By 
Prof. JostAH PARSONS COOKE, LL.D., 
Professor and Director of the Chemical 
Laboratory, Harvard University. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.00. 


** It is thought by the writer that a course on the funda- 
mental principles of chemistry, like the one here outlined, 
is far more suitable for the pupils of secondary schools 
than the meager description of the scheme of the chemical 
elements which is presented in epitome by most of the 
elementary text-books on this science; and in order to 
bring the experimental method within the means of all 
sch. ols of that class, the writer has sought to adapt to the 
purposes of instruction common household utensils, such 
as may be made by a tinsmith, or found at any house- 
furnishing store. ... The student ought to be left to 
make his_ own observations, and then to interpret the re- 
sults with such aid as may be necessary from the in- 
structor.”—From the Preface. ‘ 


For sale by all booksellers; or will be sent by mail on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO. 
1,3 & 5 BOND STREET, NEW YORK 





Will charm those who yearn for an ex 
citing novel to read when Sunday-school 
ts over.—N. Y. Sun. 


A King of Tyre 
A Tale of the Times of Ezra 
and Nehemiah. By James 


M. Luptow, D.D.  16mo, 


Cloth, Ornamental, $1.00. 
(New Edztion.) 


It is stirring and at times dramatic. The 
style is picturesque and the characteristics of 
the age have been well reproduced. It is a 
narrative of adventure and trial, of religious 
zeal and political manceuvring, of love and 
hatred. As has been said truly concerning one 
of the writer’s earlier volumes, it reminds the 
reader not a little of the romances of Scott.— 
Congregationalist, Boston. 

A graphic and picturesque account of a very 
interesting time and people. The incidents 
are many and various, and their interest never 
flags. Such things as the religious celebration 
and the coronation in Tyre, the Feast of the 
Tabernacle in Jerusalem, and the wedding in 
Samaria are beautifully described, and though 
the historic suggestions are many, they do not 
obscure the vein of romance which runs through 
the whole and gives it what is, after all, its 
greatest charm.—Critic, N. Y. 


A New Edition of Dr. LupLow’s ear- 
lier story, ‘“‘ The Captain of the Jani- 
zaries,” is ready. 416mo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1.50. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 


(> Lither of the above works will be sent by mail, 
postage paid, to any part of the United States, Canada, 
or Mexico, on receipt of the price. 








The Correct Writing Papers for 
society, foreign, and every day corre- 
spondence are 
BOSTON LINEN, 

BOSTON BOND 
and BUNKER HILL.. 

Superior in quality, moderate in 
brice. If your dealer does not keep 
them, send us your address, and we’ 
will forward yon our complete’ 
samples free. 

SAMUEL WARD CO. 
49 & 51 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 
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An Interesting Lot 
of New Books 


CHEYNE’S BAMPTON LECTURES 


The Origin and Religious Con- 
tents of the Psalter, in the Light of Old 
Testament Criticism and the History of 
Religions. The Bampton Lectures, 1889. 
By Rev. T. K. CHEYNE, D.D. 8vo, cloth, 


$4.00. 
The Right Road. A Hand-book 


for Parents and Teachers. By Rev. JOHN 
W. KRAMER. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


“ This book ought to find a place in all Sunday-schools 
and homes.” —Preacher’s Magazine. 
‘It is the aim of this volume to afford moral instruction 
the aid of short stories, drawn from nus sources, 
Mhich cannot fail to interest r3- and thus. ya attract- 
ing the feelings, to enlighten th €. , Judgment. N Ir. Kramer 
thas made an admirable volume.” la. Times. 


Graduating Addresses at St. Ag- 
nes School. By the Rt. Rev. WM. Cros- 
WELL DoANE, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Al- 
bany. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


“The Bishop of Albany i ms not only a Genyman. but isa 
man of the world, too, and there is practical advice as well 
as religious teaching i in his addresses.’’—A/iss Gilder, in 
N. Y. Recorder. 


The Church in Nova Scotia, and 
the Tory Clergy of the Revolution. By 
Rev. ARTHUR WENTWORTH EATON, B.A. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50, zet. 

The author is thoroughly familiar with the history and 
traditions of *‘ Acadian Land,.”? The book is one that 


every person interested i iy the history of the Church on 
this continent should read 


Overcoming “_ World, and Other 
Sermons. By the late Epwin Hatcu, 
D.D. With Biographical Notices. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50. 

Dr. Hatch was a man of great force of mind and of great 
learning. Man ny who knew the man and admired him in 


his writings will be glad to have this interesting memorial 
volume. 


*,* May be had through any regular bookseller or direct 
Srom the P: 


THOMAS WHITTAKER 


2 and 3 Bible House, New York 


[ ongmans, (;reen & (Co.'s List 


NOW READY 
ARCHDEACON FARRAR'S NEW BOOK 


DARKNESS AND DAWN 


Or, Scenes in the Days of Nero. An Historic Tale. 
By the V enerable Archdeacon FARRAR, D.D., 
F-R.S., author of “ The Life of Christ,” etc., etc. 
One ‘Yol., crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00. 


The purport of this tale is no less high and serious than 
that which I have had in view in every other book which 

have written. It has been the illustration of a supreme 
and deeply interesting problem—the causes, namely, why 
a religion so humble in its origin and so feeble in its ahr 
resources as Christianity, won so yy a victory, over 
the payer. the glory, and the intellect of the civilized 
world.”—Z.xtract from Preface. 


THE INHERITANCE OF THE SAINTS 


Or, Thoughts on the Communion of Saints and the 
Life of the WorldtoCome. Collected chiefly from 
English writers by L. P. With a Preface by the 
Rev. HENRY Scott Hou. AND, M.A., Canon 
Residentiary of St. Paul’s. Crown 8v0, $2.00. 


MANUAL OF THE SCIENCE OF 
RELIGION 


By P. D. CHANTEPIE DE LA SAUSSAYE, Professor 
of Theology at Amsterdam. Crown 8vo, $3.50. 


ae the Science of Religion has of late years 
awakened a wider interest in England than anywhere else, 
there was hitherto no manual that could be used as an in- 
troduction to the study of that srience. e lectures ¢e- 
livered during the last twelve + years by the Hibbert and by 
the Gifford Lecturers in London, Oxford, Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Aberdeen, and St Andrews, most of which have 
been published, treat each of as special branch only of the 
comparative study of religions. They are chiefly intended 
for more advanced students, and presuppose an acquaint- 
ance with the general outlines of the Science of Religion; 
but there was no book from which trustworthy intorma- 
tion on the whole subject could be gained.”—Z 2tract 
Srom Preface. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
15 East 16th Street, New York 
BARLOW’S BLUE har | con daly 
INDIGO __|\ ‘focands of "fous 

BLUE 
Ste AS. tea 


D S. WILTBERGER, 233 N. Second St., Phila., Pa. 
































; TISSUES 
‘TLEtina Ht R layane COMPANY: « 


DR. PARKHURST’S LATEST WORKS 
THREE GATES ON A SIDE 


And Other Sermons. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1. 25. 
“Phe reading of this volume confirms us in the opirion 
to which we have been Jong growing, that Dr. Par hurst 
is the most original and suggestive preacher that we have 
had in the Sa ulpit since the death of Horace 
ushnell.”—New York Evangelis 
‘Iti is pungent reaching about practical, things. He has 
produced a book that wilt add toh his reputation and be help- 
ful to maay Christian people.’’. ew York Examiner. 


THE SWISS GUIDE 


An Allegory. With several choice engravings. 
Small gto, 5oc.; Presentation Edition, 75c. 

If Dr. Parkhurst had no other title to distinction among 
American pastors, his friends might claim for him at least 
that of mountain climber, in which he excels nearly all his 
brethren. 

“Tt is charmingly written; very pleasant and profitable 
reading.” —Christian Intelligencer. 


CHURCH UNITY 


First Steps Toward. Two studies: One Body in 

Christ; Members One of Another. 8vo, paper 

covers, 25¢. 

** As is to be expected, it is an excellent contribution to 
this a subject.” —Pudblic Opinion. 


FOR SALE BY ALL} 
° — LLERS 














On SENT 
ee On’ 
RECEIPT OF PRICE 


PUBLISHERS, 














EDUCATIONAL 





New York, New York City. 


acess ai 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 1855. 3 East 14TH StTrest, N. Y. 





Connecticut, Cornwall. 
OUSATONIC VALLEY INSTITUTE. Home 


and college preparatory school for girls. Reopens 
September 23. firs. MARY L. STORER, Pmrin. 





Connecticut, New Haven. 
OPKINS GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 1660-1891. 
Prepares thoroughly for Colleges and Scientific 
Schools. For catalogue, address Gzorcs L. Fox, Rector. 





Connecticut, Norwalk, Prospect Hi 
M® E. H. WILSON’S SCHOOL ‘FOR BOYS 


Thorough preparation for college. 





ConnegcticutT, Coscob, in the Town of Greenwich. 
RS. BEECHER’S FAMILY SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS under fourteen, begins its ninth year Sept. 
16. Twelve pupils and four resident teachers. potos 5 in 
one of the a villages on the Sound. One hour 
from New York. Circulars sent on application. 





Connecticut, Canaan. 
HE REV. F. THOMPSON, M.A., Canaan, 


Conn., receives into his family six boys to a educated. 
Personal instruction. Advantages of a private hy with 
school Gacigting: home comforts; house la’ roun 
extensive ; good climate; no malaria. Sc opens 
Sept. 15. ackward boys advanced. For comin and 
admission address as above. 





Connecticut, Hartford. 
OODSIDE SEMINARY 
Home and College Preparatory for Girls. Terms, 


to $6 
Bs00to $600, sts SARA J. SMITH, Principal. 





ItTaty, Florence, Via dei Serragli 3 Palazzo Antinori. 
ADAM CAMMARANO’S PENSION.—French 
and Italian spoken and taught. Best references. 





Massacuusetts, Concord. 
ONCORD HOME SCHOOL 
T fi for coll scientifi 
gheilattaiens. ah detiees es of family { Lis com. 
bined with best mental and ph 
new, and constructe 


cted accondizy 
ve acres of ground, JAMESS. GARLAND, ver 





MAssacuusETTs, Boston, 50 Bromfield Street. 
ASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
No charge to school officials for teachers. 
E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


New Jersey, Bordentown. 
ORDENTOWN COLLEGE FOR YOUNG 


WOMEN ANDGIRLS. Beautifully and_health- 
fully located, on Pennsylvania Rai tween Trenton 


ne ns ENTRUDE ES BOWER Banden, “© 


ent, 
New Jersey, Lakewood. 
AKEWOOD HEIGHTS SCHOOL. Among 


the a A thorough and attractive school for boys. 
Opens Oct. 1 JAMES W. MOREY, Principal” 











New Jersey, Newark, 54 Park Place. 
ISS TOWNSEND’S 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS 
Will open Sept. 24. 





New Jersey, New Brunswick. 
UTGERS COLLEGE 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
Founded 1766. Classical, scientific, and business 
courses, E. R. PAYSON, A.M., Head Master. 





New York, New York City, 9 University Place. 
N OPPORTUNITY FOR 
PROFESSIONAL GROWTH 
Is afforded to progressive teachers, in both public and pri- 
vate schools, within a radius of fifty miles from New York 
City, in the Saturday classes of the New York College for 
the Training of Teachers, 9 University Place, New York. 
Wa ter L. Hervey, 


Acting President. 





New York, New York City, 525 Park Ave., cor. 61st St. 
gr eed CLASSES FOR GIRLS 
bell 1, Pre "Barnard, for the Columbia and 
H ———@ =" ard, and other colleges for 
women; number special attention to English, 
elocution, and Sendak an daily instruction and prac- 


tice in Delsarte nastics, 
MARY B. ITON. J A.B.,and LOIS A. BANGS. 


New York, Canandaigua. 
RANGER PLACE SCHOOL. Fall term of 


the sixteenth year begins September 17th. 








New York, Poughkeepsie. 
| eng HALL—for hie 4 oe 42d Year. 


College P; ti Ci 
eae Prepaai TURE WELLES BUCK, A.M. 





New York, New York City, 22 East 54th St. 
ISSES GRINNELL’S DAY SCHOOL FOR 


GIRLS reopens Oct. Collegiate, Preparato’ 
and Primary departments. Kindergarten, Froebel meth 





New York, New York City, 7 West 84th St. 
pas CLASSICAL SCHOOL. Boarding and 


Day School for, Gizis, Reopens September 23d. 
Circulars sent on a) 
Mas LEWIS and Miss KELSEY, A.M., Principals. 





New York, Poughkeepsie. 
Eo sana EEPSIE MILITARY INSTITUTE 
ugh peopption Ss for college or business. Abso- 


Ar healthy patios on. ood prounds is for pihletic sports. 
FRANK LOL » Principal. 





New York, Nyack-on-the-Hudson. 
OCKLAND COLLEGE. Both Sexes. Pre- 
paratory for Males; College course for Girls. Suc- 


cessful at popular rates. An endowment takes nie at 
$200. Catalogues of W. H. BANNIST 





New York, New York City, Washington Square. 

CHOOL OF PEDAGOGY, UNIVERSITY 

OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. Henry M. 
MacCracken, D.D., LL.D., CHANCELLOR. Instruction 
in ali departments of higher pedagogy. Excellent facilities 
for the study of methods and systems. Students can help 
themselves by teaching. Lectures daily at 4 P.M. and 
Saturdays. Five courses. Expenses low. Scholarships. 
Degrees: Master of Pedagogy (Pd.M.) and Doctor of 
Pedagogy (Pd.D.). Term from Oct. to May. 

Circulars and information sent on application. 
JEROME ALLEN, Pu.D., Dean. 


The Professor of Pedagogy will instruct a limited num- 
ber by correspondence. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1924 Chestnut St. 
ISS BOYER’S ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND 
MUSIC SCHOOL, for Boarding and Day "Pupils. 
Music Department in charge of of 5 E. P. 5. Sherwood and 
under the supervision of 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Germantown. 
ALNUT LANE SCHOOL — Formerly 


Piodeme Cipment'e~Bongding and Day Schodl Baw 
ies ear oO ept. 2 cai 

Uolleze Preparato "Courses. Pup ‘ils Sater Wellesley on 
our examination, 

Mrs. T ODORA S. RICHARDS, Principal. 

Miss SARA LOUISA TRACY, A.M., Assoc, Principal. 
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Nownold, 
Constable ¢ KS C 


Fall Underwear 


For Ladies and Children 


“CARTWRIGHT & WARNER'S” 
CELEBRATED 


Merino, Cashmere, and Natural 
Wool Underwear 


PURE SILK AND SPUN SILK SHIRTS 
AND DRAWERS 


HOSIERY 


Ladies’ and Children’s 
Plain and Ribbed Balbriggan Hose 


Blacks Warranted Fast Color. 


PLAIN AND RIBBED SILK HOSE 
Gentlemen’s Hosiery anaU nderwear 


To all of which particular attention is given 


Fall W oolens 


Costume Cloths, Homespuns, 








Serges, Cheviots, Camel’s Hairs. 


Plain Cloths, new and fashionable 
shades for evening and street wear. 


Fancy and Mixed Cloths 


For Ladies’ and Children’s Jackets 
and Wraps. 


Proadvoay K 1 9th ot. 


NEW YORK 





Carpets 


We are offering an immense 
stock of the most approved varie- 
ties of Carpets and Floor Cover- 
ings of every description at very 


Moderate Prices 


Intermediate profits are saved 
by purchasing direct from the 
MANUFACTURERS. 


John & James Dobson 


Retail ‘Warerooms 
40 & 42 West 14th St., New York 
John Van Gaasbeek, Manager 





O'NEILL'S 


IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS 





SIXTH AVENUE, 2oth to 2ist Sts., N. Y. 


Rich Millinery, Dry Goods, Dress Trimmings, 
Velvets, Gloves, Silks, Hosiery, Laces, Ladies’ and 
Misses’ Suits and Cloaks, Upholstery Goods, Cur- 
tains, Fine Furniture, Clocks, Fewelry, Silver- 
ware, House-Furnishing Goods, China, Glassware. 


Special Notice Our Fall and Winter Catalogue, illus- 


trating and describing our many lines, 
now ready, and will be mailed free of charge to any address upon 
application. Send in your name at once, as the issue will be limited. 





x DRES STAY made cemented together with gutta 
percha, with a triple silesia cap cement- 







PERFECTION 






yw tured by 
THE DETROIT STAY 


CO., DETROIT, MICH. 


. ed to the ends of the steel, Will not cut through or rust. Bay See 
name “Perfection” stamped oneach, Ask your dealer for them, or write for samples, 


= = FEY. 





New York Office and Salesroom, 833 Broadway. 





ORIENTAL RUGS 





(Look for this window) 


Money saved by buying direct from the 
only exclusive Rug importing house in 
the United States. 


VAN GAASBEEK & ARKELL 


935 Broadway, cor. 22d St.. - New York 





In Silks this Week 


ON THE MAIN FLOOR 

We exhibit this week another 
Special Importation of Rich Nov- 
elties in Changeable Moire An- 
tiques, with Satin Stripes; and 
Broches in Pompadour and Me- 
tallic Effects. Bengaline.de Soie 
and Peau de Suede in beautiful 
assortments containing the new- 
est tints for Street and Evening 
Dresses. 


IN THE BASEMENT 
We have a special sale of Fancy 
Pongees in Woven Figures at 50 
centsayard. They contain Light, 
Medium, and Dark Colors, and 
are worth 85 cents. 


James McCreery & Co. 


Broadway & 11th Street 
New York 
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We call the attention of the 
public to our world-renowned 
ee relief interior decora- 

ion, 


ONLY 


MANUFACTURERS 
IN THE U. S. 


 “Lincrusta-Walton” 


Which far excels anything in 
ee gH ~~ 
auty, facility in hanging, 
and durable qualities. - 
For Dado purposes, or panel 
work, it is fully equal to carved 
w and in some respects 
superior, not having the t«nd- 
ency of the latter to shrink. 


It is a Sanitary Covering 
in its Natural State 


And all other relief goods lack this important 


quality. 
Many new designs have just been added to those 
already before the public. 


Prices Have Been Materially 
Reduced 


Thereby making the use of inferior relief imitations 
unnecessary. 

It is in the hands of all wide-awake and prominent 
dealers throughout the country. 

Catalogue of designs and price-lists forwarded on 
application to 


Fr. BECK & CO. 


Owners and Manufacturers 


2oth St. and 7th Ave, - New York 


PROTECTED BY 
PATENTS 





-—=—= 


TENDE 


To keep the head cool and the feet warm is one of 
the first laws of hygiene; yet no part of the body 
has been more habitually abused and neglected than 
the foot, without a healthy condition of which gen- 
eral good health is impossible. 

We recommend the Alfred Dolge Felt Shoes and 
Slippers to all as the most healthful, comfortable, 
and durable foot-covering made. 

Send for catalogue and price-list. 


DANIEL GREEN & CO., Sole Agents 


44 East 14th St. (Union Square) 
Mention Christian Union. New York 


“English” Black Thibet Suits 





(in Sack or Cutaway style) 


PRICE, $20.50 


Delivered free to any address 


If you do not live within 
calling distance, write for 
sample of English Thibet 
Suitings from which these 
suits are made. 

Samples and full directions 
“How to Take Measures 
and Order Suits by Mail” 
sent to any address for the 
asking. 


E. O<. THOMPSON 
Merchant Tailor and Clothier 
245 BROADWAY, - - - NEW YORK 


HEALTH BETTER THAN WEALTH 
—Valuable information sent to all wearers artificial 
Test} upon the receipt of e. Dr. W. E. DUNN, 
331 ngton Av., cor. 39th St., New York. 








How to Clothe Your Children 


In the Latest New York 


BEST&CO 


It is our exclusive business to fit 
BOYS, GIRLS, and BABIES with 
everything from Hats and Shoes, and 
as we are the largest manufacturers 
and dealers in this line, are prepared 
to offer exceptional advantages to 
buyers. 

The little Dress and Infant’s Slip, 
described herewith, are good examples. 


We serve absent buyers by mail as well as if they were in the store. 





Styles, at the Least Cost 


























ys 
NO. 19.—Cambric Short 
Dress, Mother Hubbard 
Yoke of tucks and two in- 
scytions, hemstitchiug _ be- 
tween skirt with deep hem 
and tucks above. 


NO. 32.—Fine Nainsook 
Slip, Ycke of narrow tu: ks 
and feather stitching be- 
tween, finished with fine em- 
broidered edge, :kirt with 
deep hemstitched edge. 


Price of each, 98 cents 


If not con- 


venient for you to visit the store, write for descriptive circulars and samples. 


60 and 62 West 23d St. and 51 West 22d St., New York 





Oriental 
Carpets and Rugs 


The Fall Stock of India, Persian, and 
Turkish Carpets and Rugs now ready. A 
special display of rare, artistic pieces in all 


sizes. The choicest line ever offered at 


popular prices. 


Joseph Wild & Co. 


82 and 84 Worth St. 


Near Broadway 


ASTE 
Embroidery Silks 


Factory ends at half price; one ounce in a box. All 
good silk and good colors. Sent by mail on receipt of 
40 cents; 100 Crazy stitches in each package. Latest and 
best book on Art Needlework, only 10 cents. A beauti- 
ful assortment chenille and arrasene; 15 new shades in 
each for 50 cents. Send postal note or stamps to 
THE BRAINARD & ARMSTRONG SPOOL 

SILK CO., 625 Broadway, New York, 
or 621 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

For the names and addresses of 10 ladies interested in 
Art Needlework we will send one book free. 








House Furnishing 


COOKING UTENSILS, 
CUTLERY, CROCKERY, 
FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 
EDDY REFRIGERATORS 


[EWIS @ONGER 


(NEW STORES) 


130 and 132 West 42d St. 





The Liebig COMPANY 


Have for twenty-five years been puttin 
up the famous product which stirred med- 
ical circles when first inventcd and given 
to the world by the renowned chemist, 
Justus von Liebig. Their 


Extract of Beef 


is known around the world, and has lately 
been carried into “* Darkest Africa”’ by Stan- 
ley, It is unapproachable for purity, flavor, 
and beneficial effects. As Breer TRA, deli- 
cious and retreshing. Indispensable in Im- 
proved and Economic Cookery. 


[Genuine 
with 
signature 


Justus 4 
von Liebig 





“THE FASHIONABLE CORSET SUBSTITUTE.” | 
EQUIPOISE 
“i \ i . WAIS FOR LADIES 


MISSES AND 














CHILDREN 
['Z/ SOLD EVERYWHERE 
(DOUBLE THE DURABILITY 
\ OF ANY CORSET 

BOOK ON SENSIBLE DRESSIN 


Containing unbiased articles by eminent writers 


FREE FOR 2C.STAM 






































SURNenhend ono 
BULBS « PLANTS 


roRHOUSEANOGARDEN 


FALL CATALOGUE OF BULBS 





TERHENDERSONS(? 


35&37 CorTLanoTST. NEWYORK. 
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The Publisher’s Desk 


MortTo: “ Reading is to the mind what exercise is to the body.” 


The Fall Campaign 


The season of the falling leaves is the 
season of fast-growing activity in the sub- 
scription department of any periodical. 

October and February mark the rising 
and the ebbing tide, whose flood is during 
the last week of the year. 

Christian Union subscribers are by com- 
mon consent enthusiastic and successful 
promoters of Christian Union circulation. 

They know what The Christian Union 
is, and their testimony as to its character 
carries weight. 

The fall campaign begins this week. 

Each subscriber will receive within a 
day or two a small package of “Silver 
Certificates,” which tell their own story. 

Their distribution among your friends 
will be a favor to us and to them. 

The improvement made in The Chris- 
tian Union during the past tew months 
makes almost certain an exceptional growth 
in circulation during the season which is 
just beginning. 

“A pull all together,” thus early, will 
greatly facilitate the work. 


Old-Time Life, North 
and South 


The Thanksgiving and Christmas issues 
of The Christian Union this year will be 
novel, interesting, and valuable. In the 
Thanksgiving number old-time life in the 
New England homestead will be described 
by Miss C. Alice Baker, of Cambridge, 
Mass., who has already done some admi- 
rable historical work in this field, and who 
will bring before the minds of the readers 
of The Christian Union the features of 
old New England home life, with special 
reference to the Thanksgiving festival. 
A very interesting feature of this portrayal 
of old New England life will be an ac- 
count of those domestic manufactures 
which made the old New England home- 
Stead the preparatory school for much of 
the great manufacturing development of 
recent years. The article will be gener- 
ously illustrated, and especially that por- 
tion of it relating to domestic manufac- 
tures. A Thanksgiving story, with an old- 
fashioned flavor, and other interesting 
matter, will make a Thanksgiving issue 
such as The Christian Union has never 
before sent to its readers. 

The Christmas issue will supplement the 
Thanksgiving issue in that it will present 
a picture of old-time life in Virginia, with 
Special reference to Christmas festivities. 
This portrayal of old Virginia life will be 
drawn by Mr. Thomas Nelson Page, who 
is easily the foremost representative of 
Virginia in modern literature, and one of 
the first American writers of the day. Mr. 
Page will describe at length the habits, 
Customs, ideals, and festivities of life in 
old Virginia, giving especial attention to 
characteristic Christmas customs. This 
article will be profusely illustrated, and the 


ADDISON. 





two articles taken together will form com- 
panion pictures of representative old-time 
life in this country. 


October’ 


How broad, how deep, how calm, how sweet 
These dear October days! 

The sky bends low the hills to greet, 
And through the dreamy haze, 

If heaven or earth I cannot see, 

Nor solve the pleasing mystery, 


*Tis wonderful! October’s sun 
Makes paradise of noon, 

And night, with all her stars, as one, 
Pays homage to the moon. 

The sun by day, the moon by night, 

Stir every sense of sweet delight. 


Through all the long, fierce summer days 
Swift messengers have run 
To do, through nature’s secret ways, 
The bidding of the sun, ; 
That dear October well may share 
With all that live her dainty fare. 


Into her lap the ripe nuts fall 
With every breeze that stirs ; 
All trees and shrubs, or great or small, 
Bend low as worshipers 
With the rich fruitage that they bring— 
A whole year’s bounteous offering. 


She bids the squirrel go with haste 
And gather where he will; 

And thriftless idlers, bids them taste 
Till all have had their fill. 

She feeds the birds, that know no care, 

With seeds dropped idly everywhere. 


She bends the orchard boughs low down 
For children as they pass ; 

And fruits that topmost branches crown, 
She drops among the grass, 

Where age, bent low by weight of years, 

May find unharmed the juicy spheres. 


She sends the country man to town, 
That city folk may know 

October’s come, their feasts to crown 
With all good things that grow ; 

And all the crowded streets she fills 

With odors of the sweet-breathed hills. 


She dips the maples in a dye 
Of rainbow pigments made, 

And hangs them on the hills to dry 
Before the colors fade ; 

And day by day the marvel grows 

Till all the landscape burns and glows. 


The frost-king, with his chilling breath, 
She watches close, with care 

Lest some dread sense or sign of death 
Should make the good despair. 

She bids the hopeless look and see 

Death changed to pleasing mystery. 


Oh, dear October! well may I 
Lay pen and pencil down ; 
All sense you more than satisfy, 

And with such radiance crown 
The distant hills, they prophesy 
Of hills unseen by human eye. 


Sometimes in dreams I think I see 
What longing eyes have sought in vain ; 
Something of what that land must be 
That feels no sorrow, want, nor pain. 
These hills, beneath October skies, 
Have caught the light of Paradise. 





1 A subscriber asks us to publish this poem, which 
he clipped from _a newspaper ten years ago. The 
author is Ira E. Sherman. 





NDLEYS 


Grand St, New York 
Velvets 


All-Silk Velvets—18-inch—leading Fall Shades, 
69c.; worth gsc. yd. 
200 pieces Black, all-Silk Velvet, 18-inch 
wide, 
$1.00; regularly sold at $1.39 yd. 
All-Silk, Black Croise Velvet, 24-inch wide, 
$2.00 yd.; regular price $3.50. 
100 pieces Silk Croise Velvet, leading shades, 
$1.50; worth $2.50. 
200 pieces 16-inch Silk Plush, good fancy-work 
colors, 


49c. per yd. 


Dress Goods 


50 pieces imported Spot 


Camel’s Hair 
Suitings 


g7c. yd. 
Bedford Cords in leading shades, 
79c.; worth $1.00. 
125 pieces Silk and Wool mixed Cheviots, in 
Plaids and Stripes, 

37 I-2 c.; worth double. 
Imported Imperial Serges, 52-inch wide, all 
wool, most desirable shades, 
97c.; real value $1.39. 

150 pieces All-Wool Camel’s Hair Suitings, in 
Plaids and Diagonal effects, 
48c.; worth 69c. 

500 pieces Tyrone Suitings, 36-inch wide, in 
Stripes, 
15c.; cheap 25c. yd. 
50-inch Habit Cloths—all-wool, 
49c.; real value 69c. 


Flannels 


27-inch White Shaker Flannel, 5c. yard. 

27-inch White All-Wool Flannel, 23c. yd. 
Special 

36-inch White, all-wool, extra fine flannel, 

37 1-2 c.; worth soc. yd. 

27-inch All-Wool Red Medicated Flannel, 

22c. per yd. 
Fine All-Wool Fancy Skirt patterns, full size, 
goc. a pattern. 


Fancy Flannelettes in French designs, for 
wrappers, 8c. yard. 


FASHION MAGAZINE 
Sample Copies Free on application. 


Orders by mail promptly and accurately filled. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS 


309, 311, 311% to 321 Grand St., 
NEW YORK 
Six floors occupied exclusively by us for the 
sale of Millinery, Fancy and Dress Goods, etc. 
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Railways and Pleasure 


Resorts of America 


A copy of any one of the following books 
and pamphlets will be sent on request to a 
reader planning to visit the locality described. 


A Few Facts, with 368 Questions and An- 
swers. A description of the country reached 
by the Old Dominion Steamship Co. 56 
pages. 

Alma, Mich., The Attractions of; also, Alma 
Sanitarium and Surroundings. 16 pages, 
illustrated. 

Bluffton, Alabama. 20 pages, illustrated. 

Dakota Hot Springs, A Description of. 16 
pages. 

Florida as Seen from the Florida Trunk Line. 
32 pages, illustrated. 

Florence, Ala., A Description of. 

Fort Payne, Ala. 
tions. 

Heart of the Rockies. 200 pages, illustrated. 

Manitou Springs, Col., Description of; Its 
Drives, Walks, Surroundings, and Points of 
Interest. Compliments of the Barker Hotel. 
32 pages, illustrated. 

Portland, Oregon, A Description of. 64 
pages, full-page illustrations. 

Portland, Oregon, Strangers’ Guide to; Hints 
Where to Go while in Portland. 80 pages, 
illustrated. 

Warsaw Salt Baths, N. Y. State. 

Winter Under a Southern Sky: A Warm 
Wave from the South. Resorts on, and 
reached by, the E. T. V. and G. Railway. 
24 pages, illustrated, with map. 


24 pages. 
16-page folder—all illustra- 


20 pages. 





Twilight Park in 
the Catskills 


“It’s indoors, sir, as kills half the people. 
There ain’t nothing like fresh air and the smell 
of the woods.” — Richard Jefferies’s “Game- 
keeper at Home.” 


A “sign of the times” is the ill 
effects of city life on health. As 
President Eliot of Harvard says in the 
“ Forum,” country life is indispensable 
to secure the best family stock. The 
same thought is expanded in Arthur 
Helps’s “ Social Pressure.” The hurry 
and worry, the strain and stress, with 
the noise, smells, and foul air of great 
cities, oppress and rack sensitive 
nerves. Physicians and druggists on 
every block and corner, medical adver- 
tisements crowding the newspapers, tell 
the painful story. Twenty lymph 
laboratories cannot balance our metro- 
politan manufactories of disease. 

What is your annual medical bill ? 
and how many families do you know 
that escape the undertaker’s call? I 
can tell you how few houses are sani- 
tary or well plumbed. 

What then? Not every one can fly 
to Lakewood or Florida to elude the 
subtle poison that taints town air! 
But at least let your family summer in 
the mountains, where they can gain the 
largest store of vigor for the winter's 
ordeal. 

For seaboard residents, yachting 
and surf-bathing are not enough. You 
must get above the malaria and mos- 
quito line to know true delight and 
dwell near the stars. 

The Catskills are the nearest moun- 
tain region to the metropolis, and their 





Copyright, 1891, by The Christian Union 


Time-Tables of any Railroad in 
America 


Sailings of any Ocean Steamer or River 
Boat 


(if they touch the American shore) 


Circulars and Pamphlets of any Hotel 
in America 


(if published) 


The Announcement of any Tour 


(personally conducted or otherwise) 


to any part of the World 


May be obtained, without charge, on application to the Recreation Department of 


The Christian Union. 


Your Journey can be more satisfactorily planned 


after writing to this department for information concerning the 
places you wish to visit and time-tables to aid you in 


arranging routes. 


Address The Christian Union, 


Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York 





future is assured. ‘The exodus has 
begun in that direction, and, as the 
mountain will not come to Mahomet, 
the multitude are climbing the “hills 
of the sky,” and abiding there. 

Mountain air is a remedy for mani- 
fold ills, but the Park is not a sani- 
tarium, only a Resting-place. The 
tired mother, the puny or weakly child, 
and the convalescent will find health 
and cheer, but it is too lively for sick 
folks. We don’t covet invalids or 
hypochondriacs. Yet the overworked 
business or professional man may ward 
off nervous prostration by a brief stay, 
and enjoy the respite. 

This year every one seemed worn out 
with the winter’s strain or the grip, 
and rested to their heart’s content 
close to Nature’s heart. A morning 
at Ledge End basking in the sun, with 
the matchless view down the Clove 
and across the Hudson valley to the 
blue Berkshires, will invigorate and in- 
spire any one. 

“The mountains bring peace to the 
people,” says the Psalmist, and Goethe 
adds: “On every mountain height is 
Rest.” 

A Brooklyn lady suffering from ner- 
vous exhaustion came to the Inn with 
a trained nurse. The next day she 
sent back the nurse, and in two weeks 
went home a changed person. 

We have fifty children here every 
summer, yet not a case of serious sick- 
ness. The life is healthful and out- 
doors. How fresh and rosy they all 
looked, and how they hated to go back 
to school! 

The Cottage and Club House scheme 
is the simplest, most wholesome, and 
cheapest mode of summering, either 
for those who are well or for those 
who are weary. One enjoys the free- 
dom of a home without housekeeping 
cares, and a few years’ saving in doc- 
tor’s bills will pay for a cottage. 

Send for circulars. 

CHAS. F. WINGATE, 


119 Pearl St., New York. 





WINTER HOMES 


France 








RANCE.—Mlle. Verdin, 100 Avenue Victor Hu 0. 

offers a comfortable home at moderate prices in t 
most healthful part of Paris; near Bois de Boulogne and 
Arc de Triomphe. References among Christian Union 
subscribers. 





aenytans 
. JAMES HOTEL 


ee and Center Sts. 
THE ALBION HOTEGL 
Read and Cathedral Sts. 
(European Plan.) BALTIMORE, MD. 


These Hotels, situated in the most fashionable quarter 
of the cy, offer exceptional — to families or 
tourists. or descriptive pamphlet ‘AP 'y to The Christian 

nion,. AMS, Manager. 





ELEGANT—HOMELIKE 
Hotel Altamont Eutaw Place 


Baltimore 


A most charming spot to spend the winter. A novel fea- 
ture—parlor on top of house, overlooking the Cry of Balti- 
more and Chesapeake Bay _ Healthiesi mode of heating in 
the world. Send for descriptive pamphlet to Recreation 
Department of Chistian Union or 

. WARNER STORK, Proprietor. 





New Jersey 





AN COURT INN 
ROSELLE, N. J. 


binage ee minutes Liberty St., N.Y. 150 trains. 
New, first-class. Electric lights. “Artesian water. Ad/ 
the year. 


Winter Sanatorium 


At Lakewood, New Jersey 


In the great pine belt of New Jersey. Turkish, Roman, 
pine, salt, iron, sulphur, electro-thermal, and all hydro- 
pathic baths; electricity in all its forms; hot-air inhala- 
tions; massage. Open fireplaces; sun parlor; electric 
bells; electric lights in all public rooms; Alderney milk 
and cream. Open from October 1 to June 1, with or with- 
out treatment. Address H. J. CATE, M.D , Lakewood, 
New Jersey. 


THE PINES 
LAKEWOOD, N. J. 
Madison Avenue, between:2d and 3d Streets. 
Now open. Address Mrs. J. M. CHILD 











Lakewood, New Jersey 


LAUREL HOUSE 


OPENS OCTOBER I, 1891 
Trains leave New York at 8:15 A.M., 1:30 and 4:30 


P.M. 
PLUMER & PORTER, Managers. 


New York 








THE GLEN SPRINGS SANITARIUM 
All the most approved Berenentis appliances and mod- 
ern improvements. Valuable mineral springs including salt 
and iron waters. Cuisine Unsurpassed. Send _for illus- 
trated pam hlet. WM. E LEFF NGWELL., Manager, 
atkins, “ 
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WINTER HOMES 


New York 


The Jackson Sanatorium 


Dansville, Livingston Co., N. Y. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1858 


Under personal care of a permanent staff of regu- 
larly educated and experienced Physicians. 

Hillside location overlooking the Genesee Valley. 
Modern main building (brick and iron), fire-proof, 
and twelve cottages, steam heated, complete in sani- 
tary details, and in every provision for the treat- 
ment, comfort, and restoration of those who are sick 
or tired out. 

All forms of baths, electricity, massage, Swedish 
Movements, etc. Electric bells, safety e.evator, tele- 
graph and telephone. 

On line Deleware, Lackawanna & Western Rail- 
road, between New York City and Buffalo. 

Open all the year. 

For illustrated pamphlet and testimonials, address 


J. ARTHUR JACKSON, Secretary, 


DANSVILLE, Livingston Co., N. Y. 
(Formerly Jackson & LEFFINGWELL.) 


DR. STRONG'S SANITARIUM 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
It is a popular resort for health, change, rest, or recre- 
ation all the year. 
Elevator, Electric Bells, Steam, Open Fireplaces, 
Sun Parlor, and Promenade on 
the Roof. 

Massage, Turkish, Russian, Roman, Electro- 
Thermal, all baths and all remedial 
appliances. 

Croquet and Lawn Tennis. 

Send for Illustrated circular. 


ARADISE HOME-Withor 


without 

treatment; 40 minutes out, Harlem R. R.; 
altitude 300 feet; forest trees, spring water, 
am heat, water-closets, baths. 


DR. CLIFT, 100° Bast ith St, NY. 8: 


Pennsylvania 




















Grand View House Sanitarium 


WERNERSVILLE, Pa. 


Unequaled as a Northern winter sanitarium. Air 
mild and ops 4 water and actenry unsurpassed. 
Supplied with all modern and needful appliances for 
the successful treatment of chronic curable cases. 
Send for illustrated pamphlet to 


Drs. WENRICH & DEPPEN, Prop’rs. 








Virginia 
Natural Bridge Hotels 
VIRGINIA 


the famous natural wonder, one of the greatest of 
nature’s creations, in the very heart of the BLUE RIDGE 
MOUNTAINS, surrounded Ls grand and majestic for- 
ests, and in the midst of the healing Magnesia Spring 
waters, which bubble a short distance from the hotels. 
Four-horse coaches meet all trains, day or night. Dis- 
tance, 2% miles, over good roads. 

E. G. PEYTON, Manager. 


~ TOURS | 
HOLY LAND PARTY 


Sails Feb. 6, 1892, by N. G. Lloyd Str.—$600. 
Monthly Excursions to Italy, $380. Send for ‘* Tourist 
Gazette.’* Best ticketing facilities. 
Reference, by permission, Rev. Dr, Lyman Abbott. 
HENKY GAZE & SONS, 
_ Sole Agents for New Thewfikieh Nile S. S. Co. 
(Established 1844.) 940 Broadway, New York. 


EGYPT, THE NILE & HOLY LAND 


18 Select Parties, organized by well-known clergymen 
under contract with 
THOS. COOK & SON 
will leave New York during Winter and Spring. Fir.t 
departure Oct. 24. Fare, all expenses included, $430. 
Send for descriptive programme to 
THOS. COOK & SON 
261 Broadway, New York 




















DERBY ROLL TOP 


DESKS, 


Chairs. 
Office Furniture. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


DERBY & KILMER DESK CO. 


19 BEEKMAN ST.N.Y. 












A Protest and a Suggestion 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

Every one whose knowledge and use of 
English has been cultivated by the read- 
ing of the best authors must have had his 
literary sense offended if not shocked by 
the frequent occurrence in modern writing 
of the un-English and ungrammatical word 
“ disillusioned.” The mental protest 
which has so often arisen at sight of this 
word at length seeks utterance in the 
columns of The Christian Union. It is 
an ill-begotten and ill-formed solecism. 
The body of the word is the noun 2//uszon, 
but to it are attached two members, a 
head and a tail, for the purpose of trans- 
forming it into a participle, but which 
really deform it into a monster. I am 
aware that the best poets, Shakespeare 
and Milton, frequently convert nouns into 
verbs; but poetic license is not law. 
Besides, there is no reason or need of 
such conversion here, as would seem to 
be implied ; for we already have a genuine 
English verb, though seldom used, viz., 
zllude, meaning to deceive, and corre- 
sponding to the cognate verbs, delude, 
allude, etc., with their derivative nouns, 
allusion and delusion. Why not revive 
this nearly obsolete verb, and in place of 
the deformed and bastard word “ ds- 
tllusioned” adopt the legitimate and 
proper child of the language—diszl/uded ? 

To show the deformity and illegitimacy 
of the word now in use, we have only to 
suppose such words as disinfectioned, 
disinclinationed, and disappointmented to 
become current coins of speech and 
literature. Happily, the bogus intruder 
has not yet got into the dictionaries, unless 
it be the newest thesaurus of all words 
ever used or invented. Is it not well to 
put up a bar against its entrance, and its 
further use by cultured writers? Odsta 
principiis. 

A LOVER OF Goop ENGLISH. 


DIED 
McCormick.—At Noroton, Conn., October 10, 
Eliot, son of Caroline and the late John McCormick, 
aged 42. Friends and relatives are invited to attend 
the funeral services at his late residence, No. 233 
Union Street, Brooklyn. N. Y., Tuesday, 13th inst., 


at 2 P.M. 
TOURS 


WASHINGTON! 


SELECT TOURS 


TO THE 


NATIONAL CAPITAL 


UNDER THE PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED SYSTEM 
OF THE 


Pennsylvania Railroad 


October 15, 29, November 12, 26, and 
December 10, 1891. 


EXCURSION TICKETS 


Good only on Special Train, will be sold 
from New York at 


$12.50 ROUND TRIP 


Return coupons valid only on special train the 
Saturday following. 

‘This rate includes railway fare and meals en route 
in,both directions, hotelaccommodations in ar 
ton at the Arlington, Ebbitt, Normandie, or Wil- 
lard’s Hotels, from supper on Thursday to luncheon 
on Saturday, both inclusive. _ ; 

A trip to MT. VERNON will be provided at 75 
cents the round trip. 


SPECIAL, TRAIN 


Will leave New York at 11 A.M. on the dates above 
mentioned. Tourist Agent and Chaperon will ac- 
company each party. ’ : 

For itineraries, tickets, and full information, ad- 
dress Thomas Purdy, Tourist Agent Pennsylvania 
Railroad, 849 Broadway, New York. For pamphlet 
giving full description of these tours, address Recrea- 
tion Department of The Christian Union. 

Cuas. E. PuGu, J. R. Woop, 
Gen’l Manager. Gen'l Pass. Agt. 














Worth $1,000 


The Good Derived From 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


“p 


surlington, Vt., June 6, 1891. 

‘* Six months ago I was badly run down, unable to 
attend to business because of indigestion and 

Dyspepsia 

I was very nervous, had no appetite, and what I did eat 
distressed me. I grew worse, lost flesh and almost hope. 
Was told that if I wished to lve I must go away for change 
and rest. I felt Too Weak To Get Away. But 
finally went, and came home feeling about as bad as ever. 
Then I took two bottles of Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and feel 
better than for 5 years. I am as hearty as when a boy. 
Have regained my flesh, have good appetite, sleep well, 
and My Nerves are in excellent condition. I would not 
value $1,000 for what 


. e 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
did fer me.”” T. A. WHEELOocK, Burlington, Vt. 
“* Portland, Me., April 23, 1891. 
** Hood’s Sarsaparilla has given me good satisfaction. 
I have been troubled at times with indigestion accom- 


panied by 
Sick Headache 


It always affords immediate relief. It certainly does all 
that is claimed for it.””, W. D. Buck, Ticket Broker, 272 
Middle St., Portland, Me. 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & C€0.’S 


@ Breakfast Cocoa 


from which the excess of oil 
has been removed, 
Is absolutely pure and 
it is soluble. 


s 

No Chemicals 
are used in its preparation. It 
has more than three times the 
strength of Cocoa mixed with 
Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one 
centacup. Itis delicious, nour- 
sy ishing, strengthening, EASILY 
DIGESTED, and admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER &CO., Dorchester, Mass. 










100 Parlor Games suitable for Church Socials 


: and Home Amusement. 
Valuable information on How to Entertain ine Ie 
published. Price,2sc. Ford Pub. Co., Albany, 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


Want advertisements of thirty words or less will 
be published under this heading at one dollar a 
week. Four cents aweek is charged for each word 
in excess of thirty. 

WANTED.—Young French lady, fond of children, 
wants position as governess in private family or companion 
to invalid Jady. Teaches French and German. Address 
Mlle. Vairoli, 193 Second Avenue, New York. 


I WANT TO SUPPLY twenty families with fine 
fresh c/eamery butter and strictly fr-sh eggs, quality and 

rice guaranteed. References given. C. Ek. er RRIS, 
Manager sunnyside Pouliry Farm, Smyrna, N. Y. 

WANTED-—An American woman thirty to forty years 
of age to assist in the care of three children A pleasant 
home and fair wages to .he right person. Address, stating 
qua ifications, Draw.r ‘* ,”’ ‘Bristol, Conn. 


SEWING, DRESSMAKING, and COOKING 
CLASSES desired in connection with societies and 
churches—vicinity of Inew York—by a graduate of Man- 
ual Training College, who has been remarkably successful 
in mission and private school work, girls’ clubs, etc. 

For circular and terms address i’ G. M., 258 West 22d 
Street, New York City. 

BOY BABY WANTED.—Wanted, a healthy and 
attractive boy, not more than two years old, of respectable 
American parentage, for adoption. Must be free from 
hereditary taint. Would have good education and careful 
training. _neferences exchanged. Address No. 170, 
Christian Union Office. 








WANTED-—A position as pastor’s assistant, church 

worker, or for mission work, by a lady of training and ex- 
erience. Good reference given. Address WORKER, 
0. 132, care The Christian Union. 


FOR SALE- One 100-light improved Tirrell Gas 
Machine. Used only two years, and in perfect order. 
Extra Jarge gasolene reservoir. Cost, $400. No reason- 
able offer refused. Good chance tor suburban church or 

rivate residence to furnish your own gas. Address C. A. 
ROEBUCK, Williamstown, Mass. 


FOR SALE—Wellesley, Mass., | ge house, 12 
rooms, furnace, water: easy walk of station; college, 
schools, church. Corner lot, three-fourths acre of land, 
stocked with fruit. ‘Terms easy. Apply toC. B. DANA, 
Wellesley. 


WANTED to buy, for cash, a second-hand Steinway 
Parlor Grand Piano. Must be proven not to have been in 
use more than a year, must be in perfect order, and must 
be sold at moderate price. Address, with particulars, 
X. L., Yonkers, N. Y 
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Financial 


On Saturday and Monday of the past 
week about $4,400,000 gold arrived, which, 
together with $1,000,000 or more which 
came in later in the week. makes, in the 
aggregate for the season, arrivals of about 
thirteen to fourteen millions at the close 
of the week. Nearly $5,000,000 more is 
on the way, which brings the totals of 
gold arrived, on the way, and engaged for 
shipment, little short of $20,000,000. 
This is the result of less than six weeks, 
during which exchange has been at or 
below shipping point. This early arrival 
in the week past of nearly $5,000,000 went 
into the banks promptly, and was ex- 
changed as promptly for gold certificates 
at the Treasury, so that it all counted for 
nearly its full value in the statement of bank 
averages appended below. This, together 
with payments out from the Sub-Treasury 
of over $4,000,000 more than was received, 
made it morally certain that the figures of 
the bank statement would exhibit a large 
increase in reserve; indeed, this influx of 
money to the banks, with decreasing drafts 
from the interior, has had the effect to 
reduce rates for call loans, and increasing 
ease up to the close was clearly mani- 
fested. The ruling rate was 4 to 5 
per cent., with extremes of 2% and 6 per 
cent. We have now passed the period 
when money is likely to become a feature 
in speculation for the remainder of the 
season. Manipulators of funds will cer- 
tainly find a poor field of operation in the 
call-loan market, so far as being able to 
accomplish any activity to speak of. 
Prices of stocks and bonds are not going 
to be subjected to violent or trying fluctu- 
ations in the money market this season, as 
they were last. Then this influence was 
the predominating one, but this year other 
influences of a highly important character 
entirely overshadow any question involved 
in money rates. It is pleasant and satis- 
factory to note this fact. The Bank of 
England did not raise its discount rate on 
Thursday, as was expected, although it 
lost heavily in its reserves for the week, 
but money for discounts and on balances 
in the London market is very comfortable, 
indeed more—it is positively easy under the 
accumulation of capital there, and the 
European markets, generally, are losing 
their timidity and are now accumulating 
stocks and bonds again from our own mar- 
kets. The capitalists realize that nothing 
more prudent or likely to be successful as 
ventures than purchases here could be 
made, with the extremely favorable con- 
ditions for railways and for all properties 
now ruling in this country. It is noticeable, 
too, that the great depression in Argentine 
securities is partially lifting in Europe, so 
that in that respect a better feeling pre- 
vails. The week has recorded a heavy 
merchandise export movement, this week 
past the figures running above $10,000,000 
for the port of New York alone. The 
most notable feature in the import move- 
ment for the week is in dry goods, where we 
find a falling off of entries in the Custom- 
House from $5,000,000 in the first week of 
October, 1890, to less than $2,000,000 in 
the present week; this is remarkable, and 
indicates that America is making her own 
fabrics more than ever before. This may 
not be so satisfactory to importers, but it 
is very satisfactory to labor and to the 
manufacturing interests here. The “ Chron- 
icle ” reports comparative tables of gross 
earnings on 140 railways for September in 
comparison with the same month for 
1890 and 1889, thus: a gain is recorded 
on these roads for the month this year 





over last of $3,731,800, or 9 per cent., and 
this gain follows a gain of September,1890, 
over September,1889, of $2,973,989,which 
figures are an advance on a gain of 1889 
over 1888 for September of $3,459,018. 
Here we have a steady advance in the 
gross showings of a long list of represent- 
ative roads, while, this year especially, 
the increase in mileage is light. We note 
also that while September shows 9 per 
cent. increase, the year from January to 
date, compared with the corresponding 
period of 1890 shows only 6 per cent. 
increase, thus demonstrating the progress- 
ive increase in railway traffic as the year 
advances. In order to comprehend this 
remarkable showing it is only necessary to 
refer to the enormous receipts of wheat at 
Chicago during the month of September. 
These are far beyond any previous record, 
and amount to about eight and a half 
million bushels against aboutone and a half 
millions in September of 1890; while in 
corn there was an increase of two and a 
half million bushels, notwithstanding the 
short crop of last year and the heavy crop 
of 1889, for in corn it is the remnant of 
the 1890 crop that is now coming forward. 
These figures, great in themselves, are fore- 
shadowings of what may be expected when 
the spring wheat is under full headway 
toward the markets. So far only a small 
proportion of the latter has yet made its 
appearance. The exports of these cereals, 
including rye, oats, etc., are on a great scale, 
and promise to continue so. 

The stock market ha&S not changed 
materially for the week. It continues 
under fire from the bear element, which 
has had its way so long in years gone by 
that it hardly realizes that by persistent 
effort it may not be able to accomplish 
its purpose now; but the whole tone and 
character of the market is radically 
changed. A vista of the future has opened 
which has in it such great possibilities, 
indeed such probabilities, that investors 
and speculators alike whe hold securities 
and shares are making up their minds that 
the safest course is to hold on. The up- 
ward movement, under the circumstances, 
is likely to be resumed any day with stocks 
in stronger hands than ever, and with a 
long time before the market when reason- 
able advances may be looked for. 

The bank statement below reflects 
nearer the actual conditions than it did in 
the figures of a week ago—as follows: 

Loans, decrease $2,991,200 

Specie, i increase 

Legal tenders, decrease 1,700 
2,158,700 


Deposits, increase 
Reserve, increase 3,539,725 


This makes the banks of the city strong 
again, after running down to the figures of 
a week ago, and gives them a surplus re- 
serve of $6,639,475, with money closing at 
3 per cent. WALL STREET. 


FINANCIAL 


AMERICAN FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Office, 
Company’s Building 
308 and 310 
Walnut Street 
Philadelphia 

$500,000 00 


1,994,685 25 
455,708 82 


TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. pa 1891, 
$2,950,394.07 

H. MONTGOMERY, President. 

“HAS. P ERO Vice-President. 


ICHARD ) MARIS Secretary and Treas. 
“JAME ES B. YO NG, Actuary. 








CASH CAPITAL 

Reserve for  ~ nana and 
all other claim 

Surplus over all Liabiiities 





EQUITABLE 
MORTGAGE COMPANY 


CONDENSED STATEMENT, June 30, 1891 


Ca "4 authorized, ..... $4 00 

ta ee ided profits, 830, $9 
Vv. ro: '? 

Rurplus an ae profits, 14,074,813 56 
































ssets, «2. ee ee ee 


This Company solicits corvempentence about 
all first-class investment securities 

Buys and negotiates Municipal ‘Railroad, 
Water, Industrial, and Irrigation Bonds. 

Issues its debentures and negotiates mort- 
gage loans. 

CHARLES N. FOWLER, President. 
CHAS. BENJ. WILKINSON, Vice-President. 
B. P. SHAWHAN, Sec. and'Treas, 


OFFICES: 
New York, 208 Broadway. Boston, 117 Devonshire St, 
Phila., ath’ & Chestnut St. Kansas City, Missouri. 
London, England. erlin, Germany. 


Texas Loansand Investments 


Fourteen Years’ Experience 


REFERENCES 


New Vos City: Independent and Christian Union News- 
atson Lang, agents Bank of Montreal; 


Whird National B 
San Ansonia, aoe er Lockwood National Bank; San 
d: The Scottish-American Mortgage 





Eg iio National 1 Ban 


re rom Rots 


For information write to 
B. CHANDLER 


273 Commerce Street, San Antonio, Texas 





It would be a great gain to 
the west if the east knew all 
there is to be known about 
lending money here. 

We send a carefully written 
pamphlet containing all we can 
think of that helps. 


Tue Kansas City INvEsTMENT CoMPANY, 
Kansas City, Missouri; or 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 
Hartford, Connecticut, 

Office John Jeffries &' Sons, Boston. 


CAREFUL 
INVESTORS, 


who want a security pay- 
ing from 6 to 8 per cent. 
and convertible into cash 
on short notice, 


Buy OUR 


CERTIFICATES. 
All secured by City First 
Mortgages. 


Home Savings & Loan 
Association 
of oe gee 
Assets, $675,000. 





Money with this Asso- 
ciation will earn nearly 
Three Times as much is 
in an ordinary savings 
bank, and can be with- 
drawn at 230 days’ notice. 


For ire” Hy F. NEWHALL, vescrs‘Since 
533 Drexel Building, PHILAD’ 


The Middlesex 
Banking Company 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


PAID CAPITAL, - - - $600,000. 


Offers 6 per cent. Deben tures, secured by de- 
posit of first mo: rigages with the Union Trust Com- 
San of New York. Amount of issue limited by law. 

onnecticut prestess, Executors, etc., can in- 
vest in these bonds. 

FRANK R. JOHNSON, New York Agent, 31-33 
Broad Street. 


S. F. Jayne & Co. 


MANAGERS OF ESTATES 
Investors in New York Real Estate and 
Mortgages for Residents and 
Non-Residents 
APPRAISERS AND BROKERS IN REAL ESTATE 


254 West Twenty-third Street and 
59 Liberty Street, NEW YORK 
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FINANCIAL 


6% Gold Bonds 


The CITY of PROVO, UTAH, issues $120,000 
of Bonds for the construction of Water Works, 
denomination $1,000, 6 per cent. interest, payable 
semi-annually, dated Oct. 1st, 1891, due in ro and 





GO OIN at the CHEMICAL NATIONAL 
BANK, New York City. 


Real Valuation of Property, - - $8,000,000 
Assessed Valuation for Taxation, - 3,250,000 
Population of City, - - - - 6,000 
Population of the County, -  - 23,500 


We offer these bonds in any amount at PAR 
and accrued interest, subject to priorsale. Write 
for circular and particulars. 


THE CENTRAL TRUST CO. 
DENVER, COLO. 





In our Savings 
| Department, 


we allow 7% on deposits 
for one year or longer, 
and 6% on money subject 
to withdrawal. Wesend, 
free, a book fully explain- 
ing our business. 


The Provident 
Trust Cote"= 
ARE 


You 
LOOKING for 
A Solid Investment 


bearing a high rate of inter- 
est and that is absolutely 
safe and sure? Send your 

" address and we will give 
facts and figures that will convince the most scepti- 
cal of the value we offer. 


TAYLOR & RATHVON, Denver, Col. 


Branch, Ames Building, Boston. 
DENVER REFERENCES: American Nat. Bank, City Nat. 
Bank, Colorado Nat. Bank, Commercial Nat. Bank. 


re) First Mortgage coais and High 
rade Investment Securities. 
bsolutely safe. Interest payable semi-annu- 
ally in Boston or New York Eychange. Tacoma 
AND) is growing i:apidly, and is in the richest seo- 
tion of the Northwest. Write for full in- 
formation to Taconia Trust and 
Savings Bank, Tacoma, Wash. 























CHURCH EQUIPMENT 
cHurcH LIGHT 


Frink’s Patent Reflectors 
for Gas, Oil, or Electric. give 
the most powerful, softest, 
cheapest, and best ight known 
for Churches, Stores, Banks, Th 








ee. 

atres, Depots, etc. New and el- 
be designs. Send size of room, 
a et circular & estimate. A liberal 
fg discount to churches & the trade 


Don't chea; 
1. P. FRINK, 061 Pearl St..N.¥ 
Lodge, 
Church, 


Parlor 
' AND 
Opera Chairs 


Cc. Ss. 
AAR Small & Co. 
Weer fan Boston, Mass 
ihe Catalogues sent 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, 
: Best uality Copper and Tin fi 
for fa Bho Is, &c. BELLS 


Established 185%. 

















jurche: ols, _&c 
Also CHIMES AND BELLS, 
Price and terms free. Name this paper 


CHURCH Established 1827 
ORGANS Correspondence invited 
HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston, Mass. 


The finest uattty of Bells for Churches, 
Chimes, Schools, etc. Fully warranted. 
Write for Catalogue and Prices. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
THE VAN DUZEN & TIFT CO., CINCINNATI, 0. 








20 are, and principal and interest payable in | 





Bits of Fun 


When you’ve got a thing to say, 

Say it! Don’t take half a day. 

When your tale’s got little in it, 

Crowd the whole thing in a minute! 

Life is short—a fleeting vapor— 

Don’t you fill the whole blamed paper 

With a tale which, at a pinch, 

Could be cornered in an inch! 

Boil her down until she simmers ; 

Polish her until she glimmers. 

When you’ve got a thing to say, 

Say it! Don’t take half a day! 
—Atlanta Constitution. 


An English religious paper recently 
printed the following remarkable advertise- 
ment: “A cultured, earnest, godly young 
man desires a pastorate. Vivid preacher, 
musical voice, brilliant organizer. Tall, 
and of a good appearance. Blameless life. 
Very highest references. Beloved by all. 
Salary, £120.” 


An exchange tells of a parson who had 
had a call from a little country parish to a 
large and wealthy one in a big city. He 
asked time for prayer and consideration. 
He did not feel sure of his light. A month 
passed. Finally some one met his young- 
est son in the street. “ How is it, Josiah,” 
said his neighbor ; “is your father going to 
B——?” “Well,” answered the young- 
ster, judiciously, “ paw is still prayin’ for 
light, but most of the things is packed.” — 
Chicago News. 


Religious Conference.—Conservative 
doctor of divinity objects to female preach- 
ers, especially on account of their feeble- 
ness of voice and indistinctness of articu- 
lation. Distinguished and indignant lady 
member (from the rear of the hall, in the 
voice of a lioness)—I will thank the 
brother to speak louder; in this part of 
the hall 7 cannot hear a word that he 
says! Doctor of divinity (suaviter)—I 
beg to advise our sister to apply at once 
to my friend Dr. , of Boylston Street, 
the celebrated auris¢, who will relieve, if 
anybody can, the painful infirmity to which 
she refers.—Boston Transcript. 





OFF FOR WASHINGTON, D.C., VIA PENN- 
SYLVANIA RAILROAD: 


At a most attractive season, October 15, the 
next personally conducted Washington Tour will be 
run via the Pennsylvania Railroad. The National 
capital will be alive with work, and the best chance 
thus presented of visiting the city when all the de- 
partments of an active government center are open. 
These tours are certainly the most attractive and 
desirable mediums for traveling. Sr.s0 is the 
round-trip rate, which includes, in addition to rail- 
road fare by special express train in both directions, 
meals en route, accommodations and board at hotels 
which are —— the most famous in the country. 
The next tour of the 15th will leave New York, foot 
of Cortlandt and Desbrosses Streets, ina special fast 
express train, at 11:00 A.M., reaching Washington 
early that evening; returning, leave Washington 
:20 P.M. the following Saturday. The dates of the 
ater tours of this series are October 29, November 
12, 26, and December to, and they are all in charge of 
a Tourist Agent and Chaperon. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 


The Forty-fifth Annual Meeting of the American 
Missionary Association will be held in the Euclid 
Avenue Congregational Church (corner of Logan 
and Euclid Avenues), Cleveland, Ohio, October 20-22. 
The meeting will open prompt at 3 o’clock P. M. 
October 20, at whicn time the General Survey and 
Treasurer’s report will be presented. In the even- 
ing Rev. Albert J. Lyman, D.D., of Brooklyn, N.Y., 
will preach the sermon. ' : 

So far as possible, the Cleveland churches will en- 
tertain those who attend. Those purposing to be 
present, and wishing entertainment, are requested to 
write to 

ASSIGNMENT COMMITTEE, Comm Rooms, 
Y. M.C. A. Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Special rates will be arranged at hotels for those 
who desire to pay their own way. 

RAILROAD FACILITIES 

All railroads except in Michigan and the Western 
Passenger Association will give two-thirds rates to 
persons attending the Annual Meeting. The usual 
certificate plan will be observed, the delegates paying 
full fare to Cleveland (securing certificate of agent 
at time of purchase) and one-third fare returning. 

The Association is invited to visit Oberlin on Fri- 
day forenoon, October 23, and appropriate exercises 
have been arranged. 


SCROFULA 


eczema, 

tetter, boils, 
ulcers, sores, 
rheumatism, and 
catarrh, cured 
by taking 


AYER’S 
Sarsaparilla 


It 

purifies, 

vitalizes, invigorates, 
and enriches 

the blood. 


Has Cured Others 


will cure you, 





MADAME PORTER’S 
COUGH BALSAM 
A Purely Vegetable Expec- 
torant ; not a violent remedy ; 
and very agreeable to the taste. 
SUCCESSFULLY USED FOR 
MORE THAN 70 YEARS 


RUCKEL & HENDEL, N. Y. 








Tough glass lamp-chimneys. 
Macbeth’s “pearl top” and 
“pearl glass” are made of tough 
glass. They rarely break 


except from accident. 
Pittsburg. GEO. A. MACBETH & CO. 


Have You 
a Room 


not easy to heat 
with the furnace or 
stove? 


If so, this 


Hub Oil 
Heater 


is what you require. 
It is simple, inex- 
pensive, and power- 
ful. Full description 
sent on application. 


to ~ 
Smith & Anthony Stove Co. 


Manufacturers of Hub Stoves, Ranges, and 
Heaters, 48 to 54 Union St., Boston. 














I Have Discovered 


AN ABSOLUTE CURE FOR 


CATARRH, 


BRONCHITIS, COLDS, etc. 


It is easily used, pleasant and harmless. Not a 
snuff or douche. Gives speedy relief. Send for sam- 
ple of CATARRHAL FUMIGANT. Mailed free. 


J. W. BLOSSER, M.D. 
128 Broadway, New York City 
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Christian Endeavor Topic 
Our Father’s House 


For the week beginning October 25, 1891. 
(John xiv., 2-4; 1 Cor. ii., 9, 10; 2 Cor. v , 1.) 

Our hearts reach out, with an intensity 
of longing, to penetrate the mystery of the 
heavenly country when our dear ones have 
gone thither. Yet after we have searched 
through all that has been written we come 
back with a sense of restfulness and per- 
fect trust to the few simple words which 
Jesus spoke concerning it, for he told of 
what he knew and in words adapted to 
the limitations of man’s spiritual concep- 
tion. His followers can be sure of this 
that he has told us, and it is all that we 
need to know. He has assured us that 
when we go out from this life, it is to be 
in loving fellowship with him throughout 
eternity in the place that he has prepared 
for us among the many abiding-places of 
his Father’s house; that the treasure we 
have laid up there is safe from corruption 
or change ; that there we shall receive the 
reward of our work and of all trials en- 
dured for his sake; and there we shall be 
“equal unto the angels,” and see our 
Saviour in all his glory. He tells us, 
moreover, that he himself is the only way 
into this eternal life, that none can enter 
the Father’s house save through him, that 
all evil and iniquity and defilement are 
without, separated by a fixed and impass- 
able gulf. 

We are so familiar with certain beauti- 
ful thoughts about heaven, we sing them so 
often, that we forget sometimes what it 
cost Jesus to make it possible for us to 
obtain an inheritance there. We forget, 
too, that it lies at the end of a long and 
weary road, that it is plain for us only as 
we can discern the light of the Father’s 
welcoming love streaming down the path- 
way ; that we may lose our way if we do 
not keep our eyes fixed on him who has 
gone before us, and that at the end of the 
road, between us and the Father’s house, 
lies “the silent unknown stream ” that we 
all must cross. 

The way we must take to reach the 
heavenly city is nowhere more vividly or 
scripturally portrayed than in the story of 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim. Like him we must 
break from all that holds us to the old life, 
we must find deliverance from the guilt 
and burden of sin at the Cross of Christ. 
Like him we shall meet with difficulties 
and snares and strong foes; like him we 
shall make many mistakes and be many 
times overcome ; and like him we shall find 
pleasant companions upon the way, with 
whom we can walk lovingly and have 
sweet discourse. We read that when 
Christian and his friend reached the river 
that lay between them and the City, they 
were told, “ You must go through, or you 
cannot come at the gate.” Then they in- 
quired if the waters were all of a depth, 
and were answered, “ No, you shall find it 
deeper or shallower as you believe in 
the King of the place.” And thus it will 
be for every Christian. 

We get engrossed in the things of earth, 
we falter in our service, we grow impatient 
under trial, but let us remember that only 
the pure in heart can see God, that only 
he who endures unto the end wins the 
crown, and that “the sufferings of this 
present time are not worthy to be com- 
pared with the glory which shall be re- 
vealed to us-ward.” But to win heaven is 
not the Christian’s aim. 

By renunciation, . . . by help, not haste, 
By eagerness, not to be saved, but save, 
we keep the faith and win the crown of 


righteousness. If we were to stand in the 
midst of that great multitude that no man 
could number, and know that among them 
all there was not one that we had helped 
to that joy, could we rejoice in our own 
salvation? The song of the redeemed is 
not a song of praise for the redemption of 
the individual, but because of the exceed- 
ing greatness of the multitude of the 
saved. Let us, then, take up our work 
with renewed vigor, lest, a promise being 
left to all of entering into his rest, any one 
of those whom we might reach should 
seem to have come short of it. 

References: Ps. Ixxiii., 24, 25; Isa. 
xxxv., 8—1o—li., 11; Matt. v., 8, 11, 12— 
vi., I9Q-2I—x., 32—xx., 23; Luke xv., 
22-24—xviii., 22—xxiii., John 
xii., 26—xiii., 36—xiv., 6—xvii., 24; Rom. 
viii., 16-18; 2 Cor. iv.,17; 1 Thess. iv., 
16, 17; 2 Tim. iv., 8; Heb. x., 34—xii., 
22-24—xiii., 14; 1 John iii, 2; Rev. ii., 
7—lii., 4, 5. 

Daily Readings: (1) Heb. xi., 8-16; 
(2) Isa. xxxiii., 17-24; (3) Rev. xxi., 9-27; 
(4) Rev. vii., 9-17; (5) 1 Pet. i. 3-9; (6) 
Matt. xxv., 34— “40 5 (7) John xiv., 2-4; 1 
Cor. ii., 9, 10; 2 Cor. v., 1. 
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Children 
Growing 
Too Fast 


become listless, fretful, without ener- 
gy, thin and weak. But you can for- 
tify them and build them up, by the 
use of 


SCOTT'S 
EMULSION 


OF PURE COD LIVER OIL AND 
HYPOPHOSPHITES 
Of Lime and Soda. 
They will take it readily, for it is al- 
most as palatable as milk. And it 
should be remembered that AS A PRE- 
VENTIVE OR CURE OF COUGHS OR COLDS, 
IN BOTH THE OLD AND YOUNG, IT 13 











) UNEQUALLED. anne substitutionsiffered. 


am —— - 





OUT 
YOUR 
HAND 








That’s the natural | thing to do when you 


need help. When your hand is extended 





toward us, we place in it, Free, our 200 


page book. Every one is apt to be inter- 





ested in the description of the means by 


which a friend has had his health restored. 





plied ; 


This book is just that— 500 times multi- 





all told in the very words: ‘of real and reliable folks; people with 





“4; local habitation and a name.’ 








One other thing; | this book is not of interest to those only who feel 
that their case is serious; it contains the witness of many over-taxed and 





run-down people to the fact that Drs. Starkey & Palen’s COMPOUND 


OxyGEN has been to them the one thing needful to put them on the right 





side of the line of health and happiness. 





Will you hold out your hand? 


Help is yours for the asking. 








420 Sutter St., Sn Francisco, Cal. 





Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, No. 1529 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


58 ¢ 8 Church | St., Toronto, Canada, 





Embroi 
price list sent free, 


E FORSYTH COMBINATION RUG AND EMBROIDERY MACH 
is far euperie —" anything of the kind now in use. Beautiful new designs for Rug and Embroidery ll Sample 
ery Pattern sent on receipt of 10 cents; beautiful Floral desi, signs gent gent 
HE FORSYTH M 


on receipt of 25 cents, Catalogue and 
» 204 Dearbon Street, Chicago. 





rir i 
iil 


ih Ss 
iN | 
iy 


library, sc 


No sti 
embracin § 
Illustrate: 


all sizes and prices, from 
catalogues free. 


Address SARGENT MANUFACTURING CO. 


— SARGENT'S ROTARY BOOK-CASES 


At LAST a satisfactory Rater 
been produced, suitable to the de 
ool-room, or office. 

Bearing turn table principle overcomes all objections, 
ing; nosqueaking; noleaning. Ten styles, 


Book-Case has @ 
mands of home 
Our new patent Ball 


10.00 up. 
Quote Christian Union. 


814 Broadway, New York; or Muskegon, Mich. 





LAST & BEAR like WHOLE |) 
YlO WZeeed ROOT Trees; see “‘ Fruits and\\ 
Fruit Trees'’’—Free. Am. \ 
Gardensays: Novel, USEFUL, tothe point. Rahman od eJuda\ 
Farmer: Ably written; gives trusty INFORMATI 
Fruit Grower: Surprising LOW prices! Apple, Pear archer. 
ry,Plum, PRUNE,Peach,Ap't,Quince,Nut,Or.Trees, Btocks, \ 
Grafts, ROSES—everything. No LARGER stock in U.8. — 
BETTER. Nocheaper. STARK BROS., Louisiana, \\ 
Mo.—Founded 1835: OLDEST. 1000 Acres; LARGEST. S 





COMPLETE, 4 ye aoEIEY rubber type, type holder, bottle In- 
nd Tweezers. Put up in neat box with 
apr pager Fee ud orth 50c. Best 


Prin 
n hour, ent pest pai 
SOLL & BRO.65C ortlandtst.. C 
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Inquiring Friends 


[Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any subject 
to The ? Christian Union, accompanied with a postage 
stamp, will receive a reply either through the columns 

of the paper or by personal letter. The answer will 

e given as promptly as practicable.} 

Have you at hand any statistics answering the 
questions: 1. What proportion of mento women are 
in theevangelicalcommunions? 2. Doesthe Church 
to-day reach and win more men than in previous 
centuries, proportionately? 3. Have you at hand any 
suggestions which will be helpful to me in prepara- 
tion of a paper upon ‘“ How Shall the Pulpit and 
Pew Win Men?” G. B. F 


1. We cannot give statistics that cover 
the field, but the printed reports of the 
various denominations justify the  state- 
ment that the female members of churches 
preponderate in the ratio of nearly, or 
quite, three to one. 2. Wethink not. 3. 
We should say, first, by more courage and 
candor in dealing with the skepticism of 
men, with a sympathetic perception of the 
causes which produce it; next, by more 
attention to the subjects which most in- 
terest men as men, especially the moral 
problems of business life and social life. 
So much for the task of the pulpit. For 
the pew, we can recommend only “ applied 
Christianity.” See Dr. Gladden’s book, so 
entitled. 


Are the doctrines of the so-called science of natural 
theology as popular now as ever? What change, if 
any, in the argumentation? And does modern 
science, and especially evolution, effect any changes in 
the statements? Who are the most recent and mas- 
terly authors, and what are the works lately brought 
out, in this line of argument? Where published and 
their prices? How will these compare in ability and 
effectiveness with the works of Paley and Crabbe? 
What position does the science hold in modern 
thought and teaching and in our systems of divinity 
in our theological colleges and in the pulpit? Does 
it materially help revealed theology in its effective- 
ness? BG, 


The distinction once made between 
“natural” and “revealed ” theology fades 
in the light of the fact that God reveals him- 
self in nature as well as in the Scriptures. 
The line of discussion once pursued in 
“natural theology” now goes under the 
title of “theism.” Among the recent 
writers of note on this subject are Flint, 
Harris, Row, and Martineau in his “ Study 
of Religion.” Their works can be found 
in any large book-store, averaging $2 per 
volume. “Evolution” has merely ampli- 
fied and strengthened the theistic argu- 
ment. But this argument is now required 
to lay out its strength in showing the be- 
nevolence, in addition to the intelligence, of 
the Creator's purpose. 


Can you tell me what to read in order to learn 

something of ‘‘ heredity”? and “environment”? ? 
CICERONE, 

The best general discussion of Heredity 
is Ribot’s; the most modern, Weissman’s 
Essays. The subject of Environment is 
as well treated in “ The Jukes,” by Dug- 
dale, as anywhere. The August “ Har- 
per’s” has an admirable paper on “ What 
is Inheritance ?” 


J. U. V.—To get at “the peculiarity of the philo- 
sophical side of Schopenhauer” we would advise you 
to refer to the discussion of it in the “ Encyclopedia 


Britannica,” which we are sure is easily accessible to 
you, 


X. Y. Z.—The Revised Statutes, eighth edition 
(published by Banks Brothers, of New York; 4 vols. 
5vo), contain all the laws of New York which are 
now in force, with the exception of the Codes. These 
are the Codes of Civil Procedure, Code of Criminal 
Procedure, and the Penal Code. These volumes, 
then, contain the enacted law of New York. There 
are many editions of the Codes. Banks Brothers, 


a Nassau Street, and other law booksellers, furnish 
them. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, 
For Indigestion, 
Dyspepsia, and diseases incident thereto. 





“We are advertised by our loving friends.” 


The Portraits of 

Healthy Infants 
Sent by 

Thankful Parents 
Offer 

Irrefutable Evidence 
Of the Excellence of 

MELLIN’S FOOD 


FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


THE DOLIBER-GOODALE CO., Boston, Mass, 


King Henry VI. 
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WATKINS BENERMAN, 

















Invites correspondence. Philadelphia. 
‘wommacomersscr? | | BANNER LAMP 
E ECHAMG GIVES THE 
Ss Gd See LIGHT 

arth IF COSTS MUCH MUCH 





PAINEESS Stone 


BILIOUS NERVOUS 
such ; Siok F headache, 
Weak Stomach, 
Impaired Digestion, 
___ Constipation, 
Disordered Liver, etc. 


Of all druggists. Price 2% cents a box, 
New York Depot, 365 Canal St. 3 
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For the Complexion and Toilet. 


STIEFEL’S SOAPS, 


(MEDICINA 

These soaps are scientific ally prepar ed and 
are the safest for the complexion ; the most ele- 
gant for toilet use, and the best deodorizers and 
disinfector Se 

STIEFEL’s BIRCH TAR and SULPHUR SOAP 
insures whiteness and softness of the skin, and is 
invaluable in eruptions, dandruff, chilblains, etc. 

STIEFEL’s FRECKLE Soap is the best for 
Sreckles, liver spots, and other discolorations. 

STIEFEL’s ARNICA SOAP is admirable for 
sensitive skins, and for children’s use. It may be 
used to replace arnica as a household remedy. 

The list, with notes (which will be mailed 
on application to the agents, W. H. Schieffelin 
& Co., New York), includes: BoRAx Soap, 
CAMPHOR SOAP, ICHTHYOL SOAP, PINE-SCENT- 
ED SOAP, SUBLIMATE Soap, and many others. 

Stiefel’s Soaps are obtainable of any druggist. 
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Purity Wins 
HIO Food Commissioner, Gen. 
Hurst, shows in his report of 
the official baking powder 
tests that Royal Baking Powder is the 
purest. Every other baking powder 
tested contained impurities—from 
10.18 to 86.23 per cent. of their entire 
weight. 


Commissioner Hurst declares that the Royal is among 


the very best of cream of tartar baking powders made. 
BATHE THE 


AFTER SHAVING Baz a 
coorine POND'S EXTRACT 


COOLING 


DOES NOT SMART NOR STING. REDUCES REDNESS. 
CHECKS BLEEDING. JUST AS IT REDUCES ANY 
INFLAMMATION, IT SENDS BACK THE BLOOD 
WHICH THE RASPING OF THE RAZOR HAS DRAWN 
NEAR THE SURFACE, SO LEAVES THE FACE WHITE, 
SOFT, AND SMOOTH, WITHOUT THE SHININESS 
CAUSED BY OTHER LOTIONS. FOR THIS PURPOSE: 
SUPERIOR TO BAY RUM, COLOGNE, OR PERFUMED 
WATER. BEST BARBERS USE IT. 


You Have a Bottle. Why Don’t You Try It? 


ACCEPT POND’S EXTRACT ONLY. REFUSE SUBSTITUTES 
Pond’s Extract Co., New York and London 





WHY PAY $100 


Per Year for Your Life Insurance 


When the Same Amount of Insurance can be 
had in one of the strongest Life Insur- 
ance Companies in the World for 


B50 


Why leave your family— your Wife and Children— 
a $10,000 Zstaze, in the shape of Life Insurance, when 
the same yearly payment you are now paying for the 
$10,000 Insurance to the Old System Companies will 
secure for your Estate to your Wife and Children 
double the amount, or $20,000, in the Strongest 
and Most Successful Life Association in the World? 
Therefore secure your Life Insurance. in the 


Mutual Reserve Fund 


Life Association 


Home Office, Potter Building, 38 Park Row 
NEW YORK 


It has already paid to the Widows and Orphans 
Death Claims amounting to more than $11,000,000. 

It has more than $3,000,000 Cash Surplus. 

It has saved its members by reduction of Premiums 
more than $30,000,000. 


E. B. HARPER, President 
JOHN W. VROOMAN, Treasurer 


Send for circulars describing plan. 





Trade Mark 


} Old Bleach Linens 


James McCutcheon & Co. are showing 
a very complete assortment of the fa- 
mous Old Bleach Linen Fabrics in fine 
Huckaback, Diaper, and other fancy 
weaves, in hemstitched and fringed tow- 
els, and towelings by the yard. Also 
plain linens in all widths, suctable for 
These 
goods are made from high grade of 
flax, bleached and finished with great 
care, and are highly recommended for 
durability. 


The Linen Store 


64 and 66 West 23d Street, New York 


fine needlework, drawn work, etc. 





Heard at a Lunch Party 


Guest—Mrs. X., where did you get that beautiful coffee-pot, and 
where can I get one just like it? 

Hostess—It was a present from a friend in Germany, and was the 
only one in this country till Lewis & Conger imported a few. 


The “Berlin” Coffee Pot 


makes the best cof- 
fee, and makes it 
on the dining-table. 
The aroma of the 
coffee pervades the 
room, and the ac- 
tion is clearly seen. 
Every woman who 
has seen one wants 
one. Made in four 
sizes: 4 cups, $6.50; 
6cups, $7.25 ;8 cups, 
$8.00; 10 cups, $9.00. 


ENT by express on receipt of price 

by L EWIS & CONGER, who sell 
all kinds of House Furnishing Goods, 
Cooking Utensils, Cutlery, Crockery, 
Fine China and Glass, Eddy Refrigera- 
tors (New Stores), 130 and 132 West 
Forty-second Street, New York. 





